| ourselves, that we are a nation of grumblers. | 
| Grumbling letters to the editor, for example, 


_ the completest sense of ease and comfort. 


| and grumbling is one of the very few 
| national defects which we happen to be clever 
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Ir is often remarked by our neighbours on | 
the Continent, and it is seldom denied among | 


and grumbling articles in support of those | 
letters, form two of the characteristics | 
which are peculiar to English newspapers. | 
Grumbling speeches, again, in virtue of their 
steady burden of complaint, secure a favour- 
able reception for those patriots at our public | 
meetings who have no oratorical recom- 
mendations of any sort to give them a per- 
sonal claim on the attention of an audience, 
And a grumbling conversation is well known 
to everybody as the safe neutral ground on 
which two Englishmen, strangers to each 
other, can generally contrive to meet with 


Unquestionably we are a race of grumblers ; 





enough to discover for ourselves. 
To do us justice, however, there are some 


| few subjects of public importance to the dis- 


cussion of which we are always ready to 
apply ourselves in a spirit of the most un- 
questioning contentment and approval, ‘The | 
great and general improvement in the con- 
dition of society ; in its principles and prac- 
tice; in its stores of knowledge, its habits, 
manners, and modes of thinking, is one of 
these subjects. There is hardly any public 
means of loudly congratulating ourselves on 
our own progress which we have not tried ; 


| and it may fairly be added, that our exul- 


tation in this matter is not without its solid 
foundation on reason and on truth. We 
have, in many most important respects, ad- 
vanced resolutely, industriously, and honour- 
ably from a state of past darkness to a state 
of present light. No thoughtful man can 
look back, even through no longer a period 
than the last fifty years, without thankfully | 
acknowledging that the English nation has 
n, up to this moment, both politically and 
socially, a notable gainer. 
But, while we freely assert our right to 
take some credit to ourselves for the progress 
t we have indisputably made, we must by 
nO means be disposed to deny that many— 
too many—more victories still remain to! 


VoL, Xvru1, 
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be won over the barbarous forces led by 
those three rampant commanders, General 
Ignorance, General Prejudice, and General 
Folly. Probably, the most dangerous national 
fault, of the moral sort, which we can now 
commit is to look too complacently at what 
we have done, and thereby to fall into the 
error of forgetting too readily all that we 
have still left to do. Strong as it has 
become, the new life of the nation, in this 
age, is still beset by base infirmities and 
lamentable weaknesses which its constitu- 
tional vigour has yet to throw off. Hardly a 
week passes without some event happening 
which, for the moment, staggers the belief 
of Englishmen in their own progress, and 
warns them that they have not gained 
ground enough, even now, to warrant any 
slackening of their pace on the forward 
march, An occurrence of this kind—private 
in its nature, but leading with the strictest 
directness to certain useful conclusions which 
may fairly be claimed as public property—has 
recently come within our own es I 
We propose to give it general notoriety in 
these pages, because we believe, on the 
grounds just stated, that its exposure can 
hardly fail to be productive of some public 
ood, 
' Some little time since, a gentleman, well 
and widely-known to the public as an excel- 
lent manager of a theatre and an actor 
standing deservedly in the foremost rank of 
his profession ; equally well known among a 
large circle of friends and acquaintances, as 
an honourable man, in the strictest and the 
highest meaning of those words—Mr, Alfred 
Wigan—sent his son, aged eight years, to be 
educated at a certain private school. The boy 
was happy and comfortable, and was getting on 
with his learning to his father’s satisfaction, 
when, one day, the master of the school called 
upon Mr, Wigan, to say that he had just found 
out the nature of that gentleman’s profes- 
sion, and that, as a necessary consequence 
of the discovery, he could no longer con- 
sent to number among his scholars Mr, 
Wigan’s son. No shadow of objection was 
advanced against the boy. On the contrary, 
the schoolmaster admitted that he was as 
good and as gentlemanly a boy as he had 
ever met with. But the school was a genteel 
school; the connection was a genteel con 
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nection; and a fatal injury might be done|and respect of every decent man in this 
to the character of the establishment if the | country—was outlawed by another private 








fact became generally known that its walls 
contained the son of an actor. Further 
questioning elicited that the schoolmaster, in 
his alarm for his own reputation, had taken 
Time by the forelock, and had not waited 
until any actual objections had emerged from 
the genteel connection. He was not, how- 
ever, on that account the less certain that the 
objections would in course of time arise. His 
conclusions in this respect were shared, and 
his course of conduct approved, by his 
brother-in-law, who also kept a private school ; 
and he had, therefore, only to reiterate his 
request, that one of his best pupils should be 
removed from his school, on this one ground 
only—that the boy was an actor’s son. 

We are not disposed, in noticing this 
business, to waste too many words on the 
schoolmaster. If he felt for himself, when he 
was in Mr. Wigan’s presence, one-fiftieth part 


school under precisely similar circumstances, 

These examples have come to us. We have 
not sought them out. If we chose to make 
inquiries, we have no doubt that many more, | 
equally disgraceful to the age we live in, 
might be easily produced, But there is no 
need to heap instances on instances. It ig | 
sufficiently disheartening without seeking 
further, to have discovered even three private 
schools only, in three different parts of Eng. 
land, the genteel patrons of which impose 
on the proprietor, who exists by their custom, 
a species of treatment of the children of 
actors which would be inexcusable if applied 
to the children of felons. We hope, and believe, 
for the credit of our country, and our civilisa- 
tion, that such people as these so shameful] 
ignorant of the first Christian duty which 
jenmh man owes to his neighbour—are com 
paratively few in number. But, even ag 


of the contempt which we feel for him, his| suming this, how lamentable a capacity for 
sense of self-degradation must have been | doing barm lies lurking in that mean mino 
complete. Compare the conditions on which! rity! how vilely the little, little reptile can 
this obedient servant of the genteel classes} sting! how widely the taint that tells of its 
gets his bread with the conditions on which! existence reeks up from the ground, and 
a sweeper of crossings gets Ais bread—andj| spreads through the atmosphere! What 
see how immensely the balance of creditable} amount of moral and intellectual progress 
independence turns against the man with; have some of our countrymen, our well- 
the birch, and in favour of the man with | dressed, well-connected countrymen, made, 
the broom! It is no doubt hard, in the|since the bad bye-gonejtime when actom 
first heat of indignation, to abstain from: were refused the rites of Christian burial! 
assigning to the schoolmaster rather more} Here is the wicked spirit of that wicked old 


than his own insignificant share in the | social prejudice alive still among some of us, 


outrage. But a little calm reflection} in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
soon sets him in his proper place, and even| There is something portentous in the bare die 





suggests a reasonable doubt whether it is 
strictly right to speak of him as a school- 
master at all. Looking to the motive which 
produced his visit to Mr. Wigan, is it not 
fitter to consider him as a small tradesman 
who keeps, not a school, but a little know- 


ledge-shop, and who is horribly afraid of 


offending, not his connection, but his cus- 
tomers? Surely anger is too large an emo- 
tion to be stirred up by such a very small 
man. Surely it is a waste of attention to 
bestow much notice upon such an extremely 
trifling smear on the garments of civilised 
humanity as this, 

But the aspect of the matter, as it regards 


| covery that such people exist. How far behind 
the age they live in are they in other matters! 
In what rocky fastnesses do they lie hid! 
|Is the ducking of witches one of their 
| favourite amusements? Would they fly with 
shrieks if they saw a steam-engine ? Where 
is Doctor Livingstone? Where are all the 
other missionary travellers? Here are the 
heathen about us, somewhere or other in 
this country, and no Society for the Prope 
gation of the Gospel At Home, to find them 
out. 

It will not be amiss to turn, for a moment, 
from these private schools and their cut 
}tomers, and to note the wholesome com 


the connection (or the customers) of whose , trast which the practice of our public schoo 
inexpressibly mean prejudices the school-| presents, in this very matter of the educe 
master (or small tradesman) is only the un-| tion of the sons of actors. Here are tw 
savoury mouthpiece, suggests considerations | examples which will strike everybody—Mr 
of a more serious kind, It would give us; Macready and Mr. Charles Kean. Mr. Mw 
pleasure, if we could fairly persuade our-|cready was the son of an actor, and wa 
selves that this was an isolated case,andthat|educated at Rugby. Mr. Charles Kea 











the brother-in-law, who would have acted 
like him under similar circumstances, were 
two exceptional proprietors of private schools. 
Unfortunately we happen to know that the 
instance of Mr. Wigan’s son is not a solitary 
instance, The little daughter of Mr. Phelps 


was the son of an actor, and was ed 
cated at Eton. All the advantages whic 
those two admirable schools could offet, 
were as fully, freely, and fairly bestowed 
on these two actors’ sons, as on the som 
of any other men, peers or commoneth 


—whose management of Sadler’s Wells} who were educated with them. A public 
Theatre has entitled him to the gratitude! school can afford to be independent d 
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rejudices of individuals. A public 

a ee not appeal for a reputation to 
his parent or to that parent: it appeals to 
the nation. Its masters hold a public trust, 
and not a private speculation. Take your 
son away, or leave him here—which you 
please. Every boy in this school has his free, 
fair, equal chance among his fellows, We} 
have the right hand of weleome just as ready 
for the son of an actor, as for the son of an 
archbishop. No small social animosities of 
ours, or of any man’s, shall worm their wa 
into this place. In school or out of school, 
we have one rule here to which all parents 
and all boys must conform, or leave us—the 
rule of Fair Play. That is the language 
which a public schoolmaster could hold 
to-morrow to any parent in England, who 
raised a cruel, and senseless objection 
against the reception of any well-conducted 
boy as a pupil of the school. Where is “the 
proprietor of a select establishment for 
young gentlemen,” who can take the same 
resolute ground? It is in the very nature of 
his speculation, that it places him at the 
mercy of the parents. If there were no 
other objection to private schools than the 
objection which this fact implies, surely the 
case against them, even thus far, rests un- 
mistakably on a pr. actical foundation. 

A prejudice against the stage merely, is a 

ejudice which we can pity and pass by. 
But a prejudice against the stage which 
asserts its ignorant distrust of actors by 
¢ruelly fastening itself on innocent children, 
by meanly grudging them their education, and 
by pitilessly endeavouring to deprive them of 
a place in society at the very outset of life, is 
a prejudice for which we have no mercy. 
Bigots of this class are past reproof and past 
argument. It would indeed be monstrous 
to suppose that the question wanted any 
arguing at all. To say that Mr. Wigan's 
son and Mr. Phelps’s daughter are the 
children of gentlemen, and have a right and 
claim to be educated along with the children 
of any other gentlemen in this empire, let 
them be whom they may, is about equivalent 
to saying that two and two make four. 

Our hope of ever seeing the scandal 
abolished which is cast upon our social 
om by such proceedings as are here 

isclosed, does not depend upon any such 
desperate prospect as the possible letting 
in of light upon minds which have no 
capacity for receiving illumination. Mean 
class prejudices of all kinds are only finally 
acattered and disposed of when they come 
into collision with the sense of the nation at 
large, This sense is represented, in the ques- 
tion of education, by the system of our public 
schools; and a general extension of that 


| Sound, liberal, and thoroughly independent 


system, i in the future, seems to us to offer the 
only hopeful prospect of effectually reforming | 
the gross abuse which is here e 
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of which{we need not enter at present. A 
growing distrust has arisen of late years in 
the popular mind towards private schools, 
No very long time has elapsed since their 
shameless charges were publicly commented 
on, in the strongest terms and in all direc- 
tions. At this moment, their system of 
education is being subjected to a public test, 
and is not answering that test to the nationa 
satisfaction. .The facts disclosed in these 
pages will certainly not tend to improve their 
character in the estimation of any fair- 
minded judges. Upon the whole, the chance 
does not seem hopelessly remote that the 
next move in education may be a move 
towards the extension of public schools, and 
towards the consequent extinction of preju- 
dices which, exceptional as we trust they 
may be, are nevertheless, so long as they 
exist at all, a disgrace to our country and our 
time. 

We are not putting this matter forward as 
Mr, Wigan’s private grievance or as Mr. 
Phelps’s private grievance. The names of 
those gentlemen have been frankly mentioned, 
because their appearance here runs no risk 
of being misunderstood, and because the 
sympathy which we offer to them, and which 
we believe our readers will offer to them 
also, is such sympathy as men of high 
character may honourably accept. We bring 
this matter forward, not as the grievance of 
two individuals, but as the grievance of 
every man among us who has an interest in 
seeing the reputation of his countrymen for 
common intelligence, and common decency of 
feeling, properly maintained, 


THE PROFITS ¢ OF A HOLIDAY. 


Finpin@ himself in possession of a holiday, 
Samson Brown, an arid man of business— 
comfortable, but not a Craesus—betook him- 
self by rail to a village not many miles dis- 
tant from London. He inquired at the station 
whether there were return-tickets that com- 
manded a period of three or four days ; but, 
receiving an answer in the negative, he paid 
his second-class fare down, entered a carriage, 
and sighed to think how his liabilities would 
be renewed when, his holiday expired, he 
once more sought the great metropolis. He 
submitted, however, to Fate, and was soon 
absorbed in his favourite paper. 

When, startled in the midst of one of the 
most interesting articles in the Economist, by 
a harsh shout announcing the arrival of ‘the 
train at the desired station, Samson Brown 
alighted from the carriage, his first thought 
was to stroll about the village, and ascertain 
the nature of the accommodation which it 
presented. All he knew about the village 
was this: it stood a very little way down 
in the page of the month’s Bradshaw (which 
he had borrowed from a friend), and con- 


sed—to| sequently it could be reached at a very small 


say nothing of other abuses into the tis iscussion expense, 
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Some years ago, a philosopher ascertained 
that there was nothing to be seen in the 
country, save a field and a gate; and 
Samson Brown, being a disciple of this philo- 
sopher, thought that the field and the gate 
might as well be seen cheaply as at heavy 


cost. 

The object that first struck his eye as he 
roamed through the village, was a neat white- 
washed cottage, of the ornamental species, 
with all the shutters closed. In front of the 
domicile was a neglected garden. 

Strolling further on, Samson 
served that there was scarcely such a thing 
as an unoccupied messuage or tenement in 


(Conducted dy 


a 
more than one person has refused to occupy 
those suspicious premises. Don’t smile! you 
are perfectly aware that the cottage has 
the reputation of being troubled—that’s the 
expression—troubled,” 

Here, the agent exclaimed with well- 
affected warmth: “I should very much like 
to know who dares to propagate such a mali- 
cious rumour ?” 

“ As every one in the village has sufficient 
courage for that exploit—though not suffi- 
cient to live in the house—your wish may be 


Brown ob-| easily gratified,” replied Samson Brown, with 


the most provoking coolness. 
“Well,” observed the agent, in a concilia- 


the place ; yet there were houses infinitely | tory tone of voice, “I admit that there are 
worse-situated and worse-looking than oy foolish people hereabouts, and foolish 
deserted dwelling. As a stimulus to thought! people indulge in foolish superstitions; but 
he rubbed his chin, and its touch reminded | men of sense, my dear sir,—men of the world 
him, that he was as yet unshaven. He had|—like you and me - 

therefore a pretext for calling on the village-| “Stop a moment,” said Samson Brown, 
barber ; and, placing himself under the care | “don’t put you and me together. You and 
of that distinguished artist, he put several|I see the matter from precisely opposite 
questions relative to the mystery that now| points of view. You want to get as much 


occupied his mind. 

The barber stated all he knew about the 
matter in a confidential tone, that was highly 
flattering to Samson Brown. For a ten- 
pun’ note he would not have said as much 
to the best friend he had ever known; 
but he poured it all forth gratuitously into 
the ear of Samson Brown, whom he had 
never before seen in his life, and whose coun- 
tenance expressed nothing but unmitigated 
astuteness, 


as you can for the cottage, and therefore you 

| disbelieve the report that it is haunted; I 
| want to give you as little as I can, and there- 
‘fore 1 am a firm believer in supernatural 
| influences.” 

This logic was too much for the agent, and 
in a few minutes Samson Brown had signed 
an agreement by virtue of which, on his own 
terms he obtained possession of the cottage, 
together with sundry shabby articles of fur- 

|niture; which, probably left by the last 





According to the information of the com-| frightened tenant, still lingered in the deserted 
municative shaver, the cottage in question was | rooms, 
troubled. People had been invited to live} At about a quarter before midnight Sam- 
there for nothing, and, even on these very |son Brown was sitting alone in the dreaded 
reasonable terms, had been unable to remain, | first-floor back of the cottage, regaling him- 
in consequence of the strange noises that| self with a glass of tolerably strong brandy 
abounded in every room, more especially the | and water, and inhaling the fragrance of a 
first-floor back. Doors opened without visible! mild cigar. A small loaf and half a Dutch 
cause, and shut with excessive audibility.| cheese stood upon the rickety table against 
Crockery and glass had a strange knack of| which he sat ; also a pewter pint-pot carefully 





rattling and jingling on the tables, and on the 
stairs might be heard the rustling of that 
peculiarly stiff silk, which is never worn 
now-a-days, but was much in vogue among 
wicked old ladies in the last century. 

Armed with these formidable facts, Samson 
Brown proceeded to the office of the village 
house-agent, which was situated in the High 
Street ; and, after the shortest possible pre- 
face, asked what was the rent of the avoided 
cottage. The sum required by the agent was 
ridiculously small, when tested by the appear- 
ance of the domicile; but it was perfectly 
exorbitant compared with the sum proposed, 
in his turn, by Samson Brown. 

The agent affected indignant surprise, but 
was quailed in a moment by the piercing 
glance with which Samson Brown eyed him 
when he said : 

“Well, small as my offer may be, it is 
better than nothing, and you know very well 


covered with a small plate. These articles 
had been brought in by Samson Brown with 
his own hand when he took possession ; for 
there was not a cheesemonger’s assistant or 
pot-boy who would have approached the door 
of the troubled house. His mind was once 
more absorbed in the Economist, which he 
read through the fumes that gracefully curled 
about his well-defined nose. 

As the hour of midnight approached, the 
plate began to clatter terribly on the top of 
the pewter pot. Samson Brown, roused 
from his studies, quietly removed the noisy 
utensil, placed it on a soft piece of baize, 
which rendered abortive every attempt to 
clatter, and was once more deep in the Re- 
venue Returns. Presently the door of the 
room opened with a creak, and closed with 
a bang. Samson Brown rose from his seat, 
turned the key, and resumed his reflections 

| on the proceeds of customs and excise. e 











that, even at the rate of nothing per annum,' clock of the village church struck twelve 
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with a dreary solemnity that would have 
| awed every other occupant of that dismal, 


| 


them on the table, at wh 
seat. 

seantily-furnished room ; but Samson Brown| The miniature represented a lovely girl of 
was pondering over the probability of an| about twenty years of age, with her hair 
increase of the income-tax. dressed after the fashion of a hundred years 

However, at the final stroke of twelve, a| back. While Samson Brown was examinin 
sound in the room like the rustling of stiff| it with all the admiration of which his mind 
silk caused Samson Brown to suspect that he | was capable, the ugly old ghost rose from the 
was not alone. Raising his eyes from the} corner and pointed its forefinger with great 
fascinating paper, he perceived a short female | eagerness, first at the picture, then at the pit 
figure, in an old-fashioned dress, bustling | of its own stomach. As Samson Brown had 
about the room, and apparently unconscious | a friend who often allowed him a seat in his 
of his presence, until, suddenly turning round,| opera-box gratis, he was rather an adept in 
it fixed upon him two glassy eyes. Then,| the language of the ballet. “ Do you mean,” 
darting forward, it planted two pointed| said he, “that this is a portrait of yourself 
elbows on the table, and rested upon two} in your youthful days?” 
skinny hands one of the most evil faces that} The ghost nodded. 
was ever beheld. Never were earthly wicked-| “Then,” said Samson Brown, “you must 
ness and spectral repulsiveness more aptly | have altered confoundedly as you advanced 
combined, in years.” 

Nevertheless, with this most hideouscoun-| The expression assumed by the ghost on 
tenance thrust into his countenance ; with| the occasion of this remark was certainly 
those eyes of glass pointed against his eyes ;|ungenial. Every feature was distorted with 
with that smile of indescribable malignity| rage, the glassy eyes looked like red coals, 
| forced upon his vision, Samson Brown simply | the skinny right hand took a sweeping ges- 
| said, “ Well, madam?” ture, and for a moment Samson Brown felt 
| The countenance remained where it was/as if he had placed his head in a violent 
| without moving a muscle—the eyes were|draught. He had received a spectral box on 
| still fixed beyond the power of twinkling—| the ear. 
| the smile was stereotyped, and Samson} “I see,” he observed, “ the cuffs of a ghost, 
| Brown, after a pause of a few seconds, reite-| like hard words, break no bones.” 
rated, “ Well, madam ?” Laying aside the portrait, he untied and 

A strange expression came over the hor-| opened the folded paper, when the worst 
| ible features ; and its meaning was divined| spelling and the worst handwriting he had 
| ina moment by Samson Brown. The ghost| ever seen were revealed to his astonished 
| had been used to scare all the world with a! eyes. Every crime that could possibly be 
| mere rustle of its silken robe. Now, here| perpetrated by mortal in transmitting his 

was aman who could return its stare, with| thoughts to paper with the aid of a pen was 
another stare far more piercing. The eye of) apparent in that vile manuscript. There 
glass had met the eye of a hawk. | were adjectives beginning with capitals, and 


— 


| ich he resumed his 


Raising her face from her hands and her 
elbows from the table, the ill-looking old hag 
moved towards the empty grate, and began 


a little “i” to denote the first person, and 
| the verb “ to write ” commenced with an “ r,” 
| while certain rights that had been violated 


toscratch the wall above the chimney-piece,| were spelled wright, with a “w.” Even 
| uttering at the same time a low wailing sound,| Samson Brown could not avoid something 
| which was the more horrible from being ac-| like a sensation of awe when he saw how 
companied by no corresponding effect in the| many sins against every law of grammar, 
face, which was again expressionless, and com-| orthography, and caligraphy had been com- 


pletely corpselike. Samson Brown stepped 
up to the old lady, and examined the wall 
over her head, stooping for that purpose till 
hischin almost rested upon her antiquated 
cap. 
“Ha! I see,” said he, “that spruce piece 
of paper has been pasted on after the rest— 
allow me ”—and taking hold of a loose corner 
of the paper he pulled it off, thus -disclosing 
asmall aperture in the wall, at the sight of 
| Which the ghost, rushing from the hearth, 
| flew about the room with the most frantic 
gestures, till at last, apparently exhausted, it 
squatted down in a corner repeating the low 
Wailing noise. 

“Compose yourself, madam,” said Samson 

rown, and taking from the recess a minia- 





ture portrait and a piece of folded paper | 


tied up with narrow green ribbon, he placed 


EE 


mitted within the confined space of a single 
sheet of paper. 

“Good heavens! what a fist!” he ex- 
‘claimed. Then addressing the ghost, who 
| had returned sulkily into the corner, he said, 
| * Is this your handwriting, madam ?” 

The ghost nodded. 

“ Did you learn writing at school 1” 

The ghost nodded. 

“ And your parents paid the schooling-bills 
gularly ?” 

‘The ghost nodded. 

“Then,” said Samson Brown, “if ghosts 
| are condemned to walk the earth on account 
‘of wrongs committed in their lifetime, I 
think you must very often meet the ghost of 
the writing-master ¢” 

The spectre not condescending to notice 
this brilliant sally, Samson Brown devoted 


} 
| re 
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his energies to the interpretation of the/ that I am going to bother myself with look- 
strange hieroglyphics. With an acuteness|ing after John Jones merely for the sake of | 
that would have done honour to the reader | procuring a cessation of your visits, you are | 
of a roll of papyrus, he at last succeeded in| very much mistaken. As long as I am tenant 
eliciting the facts that one “Marget Stubs” | of this house,” he added, with a smile of 
had defrauded one “ Jhon Joanes” of moneys something like gallantry, “there shall always 


to the amount of one thousand pounds, and, | 
oscillating between uneasiness at the thought | 
of possessing ill-gotten treasure and unwil- 
lingness to part with a sum so considerable, 

hidden the latter beneath a stone in the 
coal-cellar. The operations of conscience had 
likewise prompted Marget to draw up a 
written confession of her guilt, and to place it 
where, in all human probability, it would 
never be found. The thought that after 
death she would wander about as an ugly 
ghost, and, with her own hand, indicate the 
sm where the paper was concealed, had 
clearly never entered the mind of Marget 
Stubs. 

“ Madam——!” said Samson Brown, “ eh ? 
OQ! you are there, are you?” he continued, | 
observing that the ghost had shifted into 
another corner. “Madam,I infer from the 
ill-written rigmarole 1 have just waded 
through, and from the impressive manner in 
which you revealed to me the place of its 
concealment, that you are the person de- 
scribed as Marget Stubs ?” 

The ghost bowed. 

“T should spell Stubbs with two b’s my- 
self, but everybody understands his own 
business best. It appears, then, that you 
defrauded one John Jones—with whose 
name, I must observe, you take strange liber- 
ties—to the tune of one thousand pounds ?” 

The ghost began to toss its arms about, 
with every sign of the wildest agony. 

“Now, my dear creature, pray compose 
yourself, or we shall never get on at all,” 
said Samson Brown. “ Listen to me, and let 
us perfectly understand each other. From 
what I have read about ghosts in general, 
and reasoning by analogy, I arrive at the 
conclusion that, till your affair with John 
Jones, his executors, administrators, or 
assigns is made completely straight, you are 
compelled to walk about these premises every 
midnight.” 

The face of the ghost was distorted by a 
malicious grin. 


“I perfectly understand the meaning of 
that expression. Although, as I said before, 
| 


you are compelled to walk about these pre- 
mises, you feel a sort of wicked pleasure in 
—— other people.” 

The ghost placed its hand before its eyes. 

“ But you do not frighten me at all—mark 
that! You do not frighten me in the least. 
In fact, I find your society rather agreeable 
than otherwise. I never suw a ghost before, 
and therefore your apparition has, at least, | 
the charm of novelty.” 

The ghost began to assume an appearance 
of anxiety. 

“Therefore, you perceive, if you expect 


be a corner at your service.” 

The ghost was completely puzzled. It not 
only looked cadaverous—it looked stupid. 

“Consequently,” continued the relentless 
Samson Brown, “if you wish to bring these 
little freaks to a termination, it is your own 
pleasure, not mine, that you are consulting, | 
So, come,” he went on, giving his hand a 
sudden slap on the table, “to make a long | 
matter short, what will you allow me per | 
cent. to wind up this affair with the | 
Joneses }” | 

The female figure glided slowly up and | 
down the room for a few seconds, with its | 
right forefinger pressed against its forehead, | 
When this movement had ceased, it held up 
its right hand with all the fingers distended, 

“Five per cent. for a special transaction | 
like this!” exclaimed Samson Brown, | 

erfectly comprehending the sign ; “ridicu- | 
ous! I'll see you and all the Joneses ——.” | 

A short voluntary cough prevented the | 
completion of the sentence. 

Again did the ghost glide up and down | 
the room, and when it stopped once more, | 
both its hands were held up, with the fingers | 
wildly distended. | 

“Ten!” cried Samson Brown. “Ten per 
cent. on a thousand pounds isa round hun- | 
dred. Make your mind easy, Mrs. or Miss 
Stubbs, whichever you are. If the money be 
really in the cellar, and the representatives | 
of Jones are reasonably come-at-able, this 
business shall be settled to the satisfaction of | 
everybody.” 

No sooner had he uttered these words, 
than the ghost vanished. How it went, 
‘Samson Brown neither knew nor cared. He | 
tried to resume his study of the Economist, 
but even statistics had lost their power of | 
producing an excitement, and, after a few 
preliminary words, he fell fast asleep in his | 
chair. 
Sleep did not occasion any loss of time. | 
Dreams in a haunted house are of miore than 
ordinary value; and things of more than | 
ordinary value were not likely to be over | 
looked by Samson Brown. He fancied that 
he was in an adjacent village, at the shop | 
of one Jonathan Jones, a barber by x 
fession, to whose somewhat unskilful han he 
had entrusted his chin. The shaver cut him © 
not unfrequently ; but, strange to say, while 
something like blood was apparent on the 
razor, not a single drop issued from the 
wound. 

When he woke in the morning, Samson 
Brown proceeded straight to the coal-cellar; | 
where, after some little rummaging, he found 
the one thousand pounds mentioned in the | 
ill-written document, It was a curious | 
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aggregate of notes, gold, silver, and copper, and 

was not to be counted without some little 
‘trouble. Samson Brown, however, ascer- 
) tained that it was all right, and allowed it to 
glide gently along the palm of his hand into 

Fis breeches-pocket, which he buttoned up 
| with a great deal of deliberation and an air of 
| intense satisfaction. 

Strong-minded people invariably boast 
that they are above superstition. Samson 
Brown was stronger-minded than strong- 
| minded people, He could be above or below 

superstition, just as it answered his purpose. 
| Abelief in ghosts had assisted him to get his 
house cheap; a belief in dreams might enable 
him to discharge a moral duty. If any of 
our readers have been pleased to fancy that 
Samson Brown was so much a lover of gain, 
| that he had no sense of right or wrong, we 
| beg leave to correct them in that erroneous 
opinion, A mere vulgar scamp would have 
gone off with the thousand pounds in his 

ket, and left the shade of Mrs. Stubbs to 
trouble the cottage till the end of time. But 
_§$amson Brown would as soon have com- 
_ mitted a forgery, as have been guilty of an 
act so manifestly paltry. 

He therefore went to the village indicated 
| in his dream; and, after sundry inquiries, 
actually found a barber’s shop tenanted by 
| one Jonathan Jones. To the respectability 
_of Jones, report bore indifferent testimony. 
| Apartiality to beer seemed to be among his 
| leading propensities ; and this peculiarity, it 
| was said, strongly militated against that 
| manipulative skill which is so essential to the 
| barber’s vocation, However, several of the 
_ older informants, when they had detailed 
| sundry disreputable facts in connection with 
| Jones, shook their heads with exceeding 
| gravity, and said that if everybody had his 
| rights, Jones would have been a very different 
person from what Jones actually was. If 
| reports were true, this would have been highly 
| desirable. Entering the dirty and disorderly 
_ shop, Samson Brown perceived an individual 
still dirtier and still more disorderly,—one of 
those ungainly, sottish figures, that seem 
| never to be intoxicated and never sober; 
| always have red noses, and always wear 
_ seedy black coats. The individual in ques- 
, tion was seated in a corner, with a short 
| pipe in his mouth, the very perfection of 
| those bad tradesfolk who make a point of 
looking at every customer as if he was an 
| intruder, 

. “Come to be shaved ?” said the individual, 

‘ua foggy voice. 
| For the first time, probably, in his life, 
Samson Brown shuddered. The idea of trust- 
| Mg @ precious chin to the foul compound 
eselnen and malignity that stood before 


There was an awkward pause. Samson 
Brown turned his eye to the shop window, as 
| the only shoppy thing about the place, hoping 


to find some small article of which he might ' 
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make a purchase, Vain endeavour. Rapidly 
passing in review a miserable assortment of 
glass-cases and pasteboard boxes, evidently 
containing the fragments of a business 
ruined years ago, he plainly saw that there 
was literally nothing to buy. His only 
course, therefore, was to jump at once into 
the middle of his subject. 

“What was the name of your paternal 
grandfather ?” asked Samson Brown. 

“You're another!” growled the barber. 

“Pardon me,” said Samson Brown, “I 
don’t quite perceive the force of your observa- 
tion. I asked you what was the name of 
your grandfather, on the father’s side.” 

“Very well; what was the name of 
yours ?” was the respondent growl. 

Through this uncouth question Samson 
Brown could almost fancy he heard the voice 
of a tempting demon, urging him to walk off 
with the money, and leave the surly barber 
encumbered with his wrongs, as a punish- 
ment for his bad manners. However, he 
resolutely conquered the fiend; and, with 
every show of good temper, resumed the 
conversation. 

“Was your grandfather’s name John 
Jones ?” 

“Tf you guess again, you'll guess wrong,’ 
was the periphrastic answer, 

“Tn a pecuniary respect your grandfather 
was better off than yourself?” 

The besotted individual did not know 
about that. He knowed that he himself 
always payed his way; and that, if other 
people, who wore fine coats, always did the 
same, things would go on much better than 
they did. 

“Are there any other grandchildren of 
John Jones now alive ?” 

This question produced an entire change 
in the manner of the surly professor of 
shaving. Dropping the air of dogged re- 
serve which he had hitherto worn with such 
consistency, he absolutely deluged Samson 
Brown with a flood of family history. Never 
was heard such a series of woes. Samson 
Brown, if he had known anything of the 
Greek drama, might have fancied he was 
listening to the chronicle of one of those 
doomed houses, that have been rendered 
immortal on the Attic stage. There was a 
lubberly Stephen Jones, who ran off to sea, 
and who had been traced all the way to the 
Injies, and all the way back to Portsmouth ; 
whence, however, he had utterly disappeared, 
together with a fabulous amount of treasure 
that had rewarded his maritime toil. There 
was a smart, lively little Gus Jones, who 
was regarded as the gentleman of the family, 
and who not having done altogether right by 
his employer, had ended his days in a penal 
settlement. There was the ardent and im- 
petuous Dan Jones, who, in consequence of a 
disappointment in love, took largely to 
drinking, and was one morning found dead 
in a water-butt, There was the meditative 
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Phil Jones, who unexpectedly hung himself,}money on that table. Ask one single ques. 
because he was not altogether happy in his| tion more, I walk out of the shop, and you'll 


mind, Lastly, there was the lovely Mary|never hear of the nine hundred pounds | 


Anne Jones, who had terminated a short | again as long as you live.” 
sojourn in the metropolis by leaping from| Jones made no observation that was dis 


Waterloo Bridge. Strange to say, the sole|tinctly audible; but, muttering something | 


surviving Jones (for such he showed himself} about a poor man’s rights, and something 
to be) went through this catalogue of misery | else about something being very hard, he 


with an air of malicious satisfaction, as if| directed his steps to a shelf, whence he took | 
the misfortunes of his kindred were rather |a broken tea-cup containing a little ink, and | 


- am aoe tees tl eS 


gratifying than otherwise. He concluded | 
with the remark that the Joneses were a bad | 
lot. He believed that he himself was the | 
best of them: but he considered that he | 
himself was of no great ’count. 

After a few moments pause, occupied with | 
the digestion of this mass of family history, | 
Samson Brown abruptly exclaimed : 

“Mr. Jones, would you like nine hundred 
pounds?” 

As this was a question that only admitted 
of one answer, Jonathan Jones made no} 
answer at all. 

“Would you like to have nine hundred 
pounds?” repeated Samson Brown. “ Be-} 


cause, if you would, I will give it to you— 


“Give me nine hundred pounds,—now ! 
Come, come, a joke’s all very well——”’ 

“There is no joke in the matter. The 
discovery has been made that a thousand | 
pounds is due to you from the estate of a 
certain party deceased, and the discoverer 
claims one hundred pounds as the reward of 
his zeal and integrity. So you have only to 
sign this receipt, and take the money,” and 
he presented a small document duly stamped. 

From a state of dogged stupidity, Jones 
had passed into a state of eas shrewdness. 
He seemed more ready for information than 
for ready cash. “Who’s this here at | 


Stubbs, that this here thing talks about ?” 
he growled forth. 

“Sign, my dear sir, without troubling 
yourself to ask questions,” said Samson Brown, 
imploringly. 

“Well, but one likes to know what one is 
about ; and then it seems I’m to have only | 
nine hundred pounds, and I’m to sign for a! 
thousand. The other hundred is for the! 
hagent, you say. Are you the hagent? Be- 
cause, if you are, I think you have taken care | 
of yourself, anyhow.” 

“ No matter who is the agent, and who is | 
not, The hundred pounds in question is 
agreed to by Mrs. Stubbs.” 

“That mother Stubbs seems very free with | 
other people’s money,” growled Jones. “And, 
I say,” he continued, with increasing acumen, 
“if Mother Stubbs is dead, how can she 
agree to anything?” 

For the infinitesimal fraction of a second, | 
Samson Brown felt embarrassed ; but, im-| 
mediately recovering himself, he said : 

“Mr. Jonathan Jones, my time is valuable. 


| 


Sign that paper, without asking any questions, | 


and I put nine hundred pounds in hard 


a very short pen, black from one extremity 
to the other. 
ment he scrawled his name at the bottom of 


the document ; and, whether it was through | 
fate, or whether it was by accident, he spelt | 


Jones with an a (Joanes), precisely after the 
fashion of Mrs. Stubbs. 

“There!” cried Samson Brown, after 
counting out the money, which he placed on 
the table. 

“There, you!” grufily replied Jones, as he 
flung the signed receipt across the table to 
Samson Brown. 

Samson Brown retired, and betook himself 
to his troubled house. Jonathan Jones, 
having secured his newly acquired fortune 
under lock and key, sauntered to the nearest 


tap, where he expended a penny in the pur- | 


chase of half-a-pint of beer. During the 
whole day he was observed to repeat this 
process at intervals much shorter than 
usual, 


At ten minutes before midnight, Mr, Sam- 
son Brown, who was sitting alone in the 
room where he had first’ made acquaintance 
with the late Mrs. Stubbs, heard the now 
familiar rustle of stiff silk, and immediately 
afterwards 
something like animosity expressed in its 
countenance, 


“Ha!” exclaimed Samson Brown, in a ‘| 


cheerful tone; “I knew this business con- 
cerned you more than me; for here you are, 
ten minutes before your time. Will this be 
sufficient?” he continued, presenting the 
receipt. 

The ghost extended its hand, apparently 
closed its thumb and finger on the document, 
and then Samson Brown was alone, ‘The 
receipt was gone; the ghost was gone. 
Whether it had departed by chimney, chink, 
or key-hole ; whether it had ascended or 
descended, he could not tell. He only knew 
that he was alone, and that his hundred 
pounds were stillsafe in his pocket. He had 
slapped the pocket, by a sort of instinct, at 
the moment when the spectre vanished. 


On the following morning, Samson Brown 
was aroused from a refreshing slumber by 4 
loud knocking at his door. Of course he 
opened it himself, and perceived the agent of 
whom he had taken the house. His safe 
egress from the terrible domicile on the 
previous day, and his bold return to it in the 
evening, had been observed by several of his 








With this unseemly instru. | 


the ghost was visible, with | 
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neighbours, and had become the talk of the vil- Magazine,* the most remarkable pieces on the subjects 
lage. The terrors of the house had consequently | above mentioned, or at least impartial abridgments 
fallen ninety per cent., and its value had thereof, as a method much better calculated to preserve 
risen in the same proportion. Feeling, under | those things that are curious than that of transcribing. 
these altered circumstances, that he had let! This modest statement is followed by the 
the house far too cheap, the agent called | table of contents, which are said to be A 
on Samson Brown, with his cheque-hook in |in quantity, and greater in variety, than in 
| his pocket, to induce him to rescind the/any book of the kind or price that then 
| contract. existed. The essays are chiefly notices 
iw . oie . of “a gg in the form of abridg- 
n the afternoon o at day, Samson} ments, from e Craftsman, The London 
Brown returned to London ina second-class | Journal, Fog’s Journal, The Grub-Street 
carriage, bearing in his pocket the hundred! Journal, The Weekly Register, The Universal 
pounds found in the cellar, and an additional’! Spectator, The Free Briton; The British 
fifty received from the house-agent as a con-| Journal, or The Traveller; The Daily Cou- 
sideration for cancelling the agreement. How | rant, and Read’s Journal : almost a complete 
he spent his wonderful holiday is only known ' list of the most remarkable periodicals of the 
| to his most confidential friends; but it is} time. 
generally remarked that his opinions on two| An Ode to the King on New Year's Day, 
| particular subjects are not the same as they | by Colley Cibber, Esquire, takes the lead of 
“were a few years ago. No one in the world | the poetical department, and gives rise to the 
was more ee Sees : ee bse a of no fewer than four select pieces 
man more severely in favour of sticking to/| of some length ; the first two, parodies of the 
business ne ae tesa ed ay - | Ode, the third aH ymu to the Laureate, and 
none y eard to remark, tha . oli- | the fourth a reply to the hymn, amounting 
vl nage an poe P . a gn y-- ih —— eee ae One stanza of 
ple know how to make use of it; and|the Laureate’s ode runs thus: 
that, as for a belief in ghosts, there is a great 


° ° e AIR, 
deal to be said in its favour. 


eae Teena pou tie Ye grateful Britons, bless the year 

cs 3 That kindly yields increase, 
A VERY OLD GENTLEMAN, While Plenty that might feed a war 

a Enjoys the guard of Peace ; 

Mr. SyLvanus Urvay, gent., formerly of Your Plenty to the skies you owe, 
“Saint John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, and now of Peace is your monarch’s care; 
Westminster, although in his one hundred | Thus bounteous Jove and George below 
and twenty-seventh year, is still a hale old | Divided empire share. 
gentleman ; who, so far from dwindling into . Aa ap , geile 
the lean and slippered pantaloon, seems to | The parodies are as dull as the original ; 


get more robust and portly every year. A | which, perhaps, . their es, A running 
randfather, he has survived hundreds of CoN is however quote from The 
? Craftsman, which has some humour. The 


is countless progeny ; many of them having 7 

gone down to their graves more or less ero st A ag to know, whether, in 
prematurely. All his immediate descendants l ’ 
are dead: his first-born, and a few of his For most we triumph when the farmer feeds, 


grandchildren, only surviving. ithe Beefeaters at Saint James’s ought not to 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, or Monthly | be appealed to, to prove the justness of it. 
Intelligencer, by Sylvanus Urban, Gent., was! As Mrs, B—rb—r and Mrs, C—s—r, of 
brought into the world in January, seven-| Bath, are probably so far forgotten that the 
teen hundred and thirty-one, with the follow- | blanks must remain blanks, it will be use- 
ing announcement : | less to transeribe the lines addressed by the 
Upon calculating the number of newspapers, it is latter lady to the former ; but ladies in all 
found that (besides divers written accounts) no less | ages, a8 well as of all ages, are liable to be 
than two hundred half-sheets per month are thrown | stung by bees; and, for their comfort, we 
from the press only in London, and about as many | will transcribe an Epigram on a Lady stung 
printed elsewhere in the three kingdoms; a consider- by a Bee: the more willingly as it brings to 
able part of which constantly exhibit essays on various | a close the select poetry : 
subjects for entertainment; and all the rest occa- 
tionally oblige their readers with matters of publick 
concern, communicated to the world by persons of 
capacity through their means ; so that they are be- 
come the chief channels of amusement and intelli- 
gence. But then, being only loose papers, uncertainly Pleas’d, I obey’d, and from the wound 
feattered about, it often happens that many things Suck’d both the sweet and smart: 
deserving attention contained in them are only seen by | The honey on my lips I found, 
accident, and others not sufficiently published or pre- | The sting went thro’ my heart. 


ferved for universal benefit and information. This} . peti ath ; 
consideration hath induced several GenTLeMeEN to pro-| * myo first instance of the literary use of this word is 


mote @ monthly collection,—te treasure up, a3 in a! the title of The Gentleman’s Magazine, 


To heal the wound the bee had made 
Upon my Deliah’s face, 

Its honey to the wound she laid, 
And bid me kiss the place, 
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The third division of the miscellany con- 
sists of accounts of the most remarkable 
Transactions and Events, Foreign and Do- 
mestic ; which has for heading the second 
title of the magazine—The Monthly Intel- 
ligencer ; a title since exchanged for a more 
ambitious style, The Historical Review. 
Short paragraphs give, day by day, the do- 
mestic events of the month, and occupy about 
half-a-dozen pages. The doings of the court 
form the as topic; how their majesties 
on New Year's Day received the compli- 
ments of the nobility, and listened to the ode 
composed for the occasion by Colly Cibber, 
Esquire, Poet Laureate; how, on Twelfth 
Day, the royal family appeared in the collars of | 
their respective orders, attended divine ser- 
vice, and, in the evening, “ play’d at hazard, 
for the benefit of the groom-porter, and ’twas 
said the King won six hundred guineas, the 
Queen three hundred and sixty, Princess 
Amelia twenty, Princess Caroline ten, the 
Earl of Portman, and Duke of Grafton, 
several thousands,” 

Oddly enough, on the same night, “ Mr. 
Sharpless, High Constable of Holborn 
division, with several of his petty constables, 
searched a notorious gaming-house behind 
Gray’s Iun Walks; but the gamesters having 
previous notice, all fled except the master | 
of the house, who was apprehended, and, 
bound in a recognisance of two hundred | 
pounds penalty, pursuant to the old statute | 
of Thirty-third of Henry the Eighth. It may 
be some sort of amusement,” continues the 
editor, “to present our readers with the 
following list of officers established in the 
most notorious gaming-houses.” Agreeing | 
with him in this opinion, we copy the para-| 
graph: 

First, a Commissioner, always a proprietor, who | 
looks in of a night, and the week’s accompt is audited 
by him and two others of the proprietors, Second, a} 
Director, who superintends the room. Third, an| 
Operator, who deals the cards at a cheating game 
called Faro. Fourth, two Crowpees [sic.], who watch 
the cards and gather the money for the bank. Fifth, 
two Puffs, who have money given them to decoy | 
others to play. Sixth, a Clerk, who is a check upon 
the Puffs, to see that they sink none of the money 
that is given them to play with. Seventh, a Squib is 
a puff of lower rank, who serves at half salary while he 
is learning to deal. Eighth, a Flasher, to swear how | 
often the bank has been stript. Ninth, a Dunner, who | 
goes about to recover money lost at play. Tenth, a| 
Waiter, to fill out wine, snuff candles, and attend in the 
gaming-room. Eleventh, an Attorney, a Newgate | 
sollicitor [sic]. Twelfth, a Captain, who is to fight a 
gentleman that is peevish for losing his money. Thir- 
teenth, an Usher, who lights gentlemen up and down 
stairs, and gives the word to the porter. Fourteenth, a 
Porter, who is generally a soldier of the foot-guards, 
Fifteenth, an Orderly-man, who walks up and down 
the outside of the door, to give notice to the porter, 
and alarm the house at the approach of the constables, | 
Sixteenth, a Runner, who is to get intelligence of 
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stables being out at half-a-guinea reward. Eighteenth, 
Common-bail affidavit-men, ruffians, bravoes, assassins, 
cum multis aliis, 


The Houses of Lords and Commons do not | 
appear to have set to work very zealously in | 
that month ; for nothing is said of them except | 
the presentation of the address of thanks, | 
and their attendance at the sermons preached 
on the anniversary of the martyrdom of King 
Charles the First. | 

There was “ Great talk of an experiment to 
be made on Charles Ray, in Newgate, a male. 
factor reprieved on that occasion (New | 
Year’s Day). It was said to be in order to | 
discover whether deafness is not to be cured | 
by purging. The tympanum was to be cut | 
by an instrument, in order to demonstrate | 
whether the hearing proceeds from the tym- | 
panum, or the nerves that lie between that | 
and the conception of the ear.” George Bar. | 
rington, Esquire, embarks for his govern. | 
ment of North Carolina. The remains of the | 
Earl of Delorain are privately interred in | 
Oxfordshire. Governors are chosen for the cor- | 
poration, for melting down lead with sea-coal, | 
Mr. Franklin is taken into custody for print- 
ing The Craftsman ; a measure not actually 
resented, perhaps, by the then Laureate, | 
The Society for Propagating Christianity, is 
said to have twelve thousand five hundred | 
and sixty-three pounds, twelve shillings and 
fivepence stock, one hundred and thirty-two 
schools, and. resolves to send three mis- 


|sionaries to preach the Gospel to the Indians | 


on the borders of New England, Terence | 
Magrath inveigles Irish papists to enter the 
French service, and a barbarous murder at 
Cork is punished by a barbarous execution, | 
On January the fifteenth, one Jim Croneen 
is sentenced, for the murder and robbery of | 
Mr. Leger and his wife at Bally Volane, to | 
be hanged for two minutes, then disem- | 
boweled and quartered, and to be buried in | 
four cross ways. | 


He was servant to Mr. Leger, and committed the | 
murder with the privity of Joan Condon, the servant- | 
maid, who was sentenced to be burnt; also of the | 
gardener, whom he knocked on the head, to deprive | 
him of his share of the booty. When taken, he said | 
he would have all Catholic servants use their Protes 
tant masters so, if they would merit heaven. But 
after the trial made the following declaration: “The 
Devil was too great with me. I first resolved only to 
rob my master; but, when I went into the bedroom, 
shot him in his bed, and gave my mistress five stabs. | 
The gardeyer consented to go with me and hold the 
candle. TF took twenty pounds and the watch out of 
my master’s pocket, and then rode off; having first 
killed the gardener and given the maid a small share 
of the money.” ° 


Eight persons are arrested at Norwich for 
circulating a treasonable paper called the | 
Duke of Wharton’s reasons, Scotch peers, 


the Justices’ meeting. Seventeenth, link-boys, coach-| 0M their way to Parliament, are compel 


men, chairmen, drawers, or others, who bring the first | 
intelligence of the Justices’ meetings, or of the con 


to alight, and walk many miles on foot 


through the snow. A medal struck, with the 
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head of Sir Isaac Newton on one side, and 
“Felix cognoscere causas,” on the other, 
This medal would be invaluable to the cabi- 
net of a Grantham collector, now that Sir 
Isaac’s native town has got up a statue in 
his honour. Lord Cavendish rides from Hyde 
Park Corner to the Lodge inWindsor Forest 
jn an hour and six minutes,—a wager 
between him and Sir Robert Fagg, upwards | 
of five thousand pounds betted, Several 


| debtors released from the Counter, the late 


Lord Chief Baron Pengelly having bequeathed | 


five hundred pounds for the purpose. A duel | 


| in Saint James’s Park, between the Right | 
| Honourable the Lord Hervey, and the Right | 
| Honourable William Pulteney, Esquire. The | 
| new church at Bloomsbury consecrated by 
| the name of Saint George’s Bloomsbury, also 
| the burying-ground in the fields adjoining ;— 


these incidents, with a few crimes, a few 
accidents, and the appointment of public 


| officers, &c., make the sum of the domestic 


intelligence. 

After three stories of witchcraft, some 
extraordinary accidents and casualties are | 
next related; for instance : 

Bordeaux, January 24, N.S.—Forty monks dy’d | 
A dead viper was found in a cask | 
of wine they had regaled themselves with, supposed to 
have come in at the bung-hole, 


A ghost story, related by a gentleman of 
unexceptionable honour and veracity, occupies 
two columns. One William Sutor, a Scotch 
farmer, had been visited at the same hour 
and place for three or four years, by an appa- 
rition, like a dark grey-coloured dog, uttering 
an uncommon shrieking and noise. On one 
occasion he distinctly heard the words “ With- 
in eight or ten days do or die.” On another, 
the apparition made an appointment with | 
him. “Come to the spot of ground within | 
half-an-hour.” William Sutor duly kept the | 
appointment. 


When his troublesome familiar came up to him, he 
asked it, In the name of God, who are you? It 
answered, I am David Sutor, George Sutor’s brother. 
I kill’d a man more than thirty-five years ago, at a 
bush by East the Rodd, as you go into the Isle. He! 
said to it, David Sutor was a man, and you appear as a | 
dog. It answered, I killed him with a dog, and am 
made to speak out of the mouth of a dog; and I tell 
you to go bury these bones. 


Sutor with witnesses went to the Isle, and 
opened the ground in several places, but | 
found no bones, 


On the second of December, about midnight, when | 
William was in bed, it came to his door, and said: 
Come away, you will find the bones at the side of the | 
withered bush, and there are but eight left; and teld 
him, at the same time, for a sign, that he would find 
the print of a cross impressed on the ground, Next 
day, William and his brother, with forty or fifty 
people, who had convened out of curiosity, came to 

place, where they discovered the bush, and the 
ctoss by it; and upon digging the ground, about a 
foot down found the eight bones, all which they imme- 
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diately wrapt in clean linnen, and being put in a 
coffin with a mort-cloth over it, were interred that 
evening in the churchyard of Blair, attended by about 
one hundred persons, 


The obituary, for which the Gentleman's 
Magazine has preserved a high and deserved 
reputation is, in the first number, a mere list 
of deaths of eminent persons ; only remark- 
able for a brief observation here and there : 


January first, William Willoughby, of West 
Knoyle, in Wiltshire, Esq., and seven hundred pounds 
per annum fell to his brother, Richard Willoughby, of 
Southampton Buildings, Esq. 


On the eighth, 


Mr. William Taverner, Proctor, at his house in 

Doctors’ Commons, He was the son of Mr. Jer. 
Taverner, Face-painter, remarkably honest in his 
business, and author of the following plays, viz. : 
The Faithful Bride of Canada; The Maid and the 
Mistress; The Female Advocates, or the Fanatick 
Stock-Jobbers ; The Artful Husband and the Artful 
Wife. 
From this notice we are not quite clear 
whether the proctor, or the face-painter may 
claim the merit of being remarkably honest 
in his business, 

The announcements of marriages read very 
much as if the happy events occurred yester- 
day ; but, in the list of promotions, we read 
of one which we think would scarcely happen 
now: “Mrs. Leben, dresser to the two 
young princesses, appointed their governess.” 

The prices of goods, which follow ex- 
changes, stocks, et cetera, show that, in seven- 
teen hundred and thirty-one, wheat was only 
twenty-six shillings per quarter (Sylvanus 
records it at forty-five shillings per quarter 
for last month), while tea ranged from ten 
to thirty-five shillings per pound. From the 
“Foreign advices in January, seventeen 
hundred and thirty-one,” coming next, we 
learn that there had been no settled govern- 
ment in Turkey— 


Since the great revolution made here (Constan- 
tinople) by the Janizaries in cutting to pieces the late 
Vizier Capigi Aga, and deposing Sultan Achmet, and 
raising the new Sultan; but the Grand Seignor, under 
pretence of holding a grand council, got the chief of 
them into his palace, cut them all off with their 
servants, and about seven thousand of their followers. 
Now everything is reduced to the Old Ottoman 
rules of government. 


All the news from Russia is, that one of the 
princes of Georgia, “who lives near Mount 
Ararat, — greatly pleased by his recep- 
tion at the Russian court, promised, on his 
return home, to send the Emperor a relique 
of Noah’s Ark.” 

Two columns on gardening, and a list of 
seventeen bankrupts, bring us to the Register 
of Books, which closes the number, There 
was a demand fer cheap literature in those 
days. One shilling, sixpence, and even four- 
nence, are the prices not only for such 
light literature as A Poem in answer to 
a Lampoon on the Cambridge Ladies, or 
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A General History of Executions for the 
ear seventeen hundred and thirty, contain- 
ing the lives, actions, and dying speeches 
of sixty notorious malefactors, executed at 
Tyburn and elsewhere ; but also for such 
weighty subjects as The Divine Catastrophe 
of the Kingly House of Stuart, the Crisis 
or Impartial Judgment on English A fiairs, 
and number seventy-eight, volume thirteen, 
of Mr. Salmon’s interminable Modern His- 
tory. 
iin Urban’s first number contained 
forty-two pages ; the number for September, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, including 
advertisements, some hundred and twenty 
pages. Though the vague lines of infancy are 
exchanged for the detinite forms of mature 
age, the individuality is remarkably pre- 
served. The honest intention “to treasure-up 
as in a magazine,” papers on the leading 
topics of the day, “or at least impartial 
abridgments thereof,” has been faithfully 
adhered to amidst all the changes of more 
than a century and a quarter. 

Well may the literary centenarian expand 
his columns; for he addresses an extended 
public. The monthly bill of mortality in 
the first number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine records sixteen hundred and two b‘rths, 
and nineteen hundred and nine deaths. The 
tables put forth by Sylvanus Urban last 
month show that, during the four weeks 
which ended with the twenty-fourth of 
August there were, in London, four times 
more births than the number he recorded in 
seventeen hundred and thirty-one, or an| 
excess equal to the population of a good- 
sized village; and, out of the quintupled 
population, not very much over double the 
number of deaths, 


BEYOND. 
| 
We must not doubt, or fear, or dread, that love for | 
life is only given, 
And that the calm and sainted dead will meet! 
estranged and cold in heaven :— 
0, love were poor and vain indeed, based on so harsh | 
and stern a creed, 


True that this earth must pass away, with all the 
starry worlds of light, 
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Just for the very shadow thrown upon its sweetness 

here below, 

cross that it must bear alone, and bloody baptism 

of woe ; 

Crown’d and completed through its pain, we know 
that it shall rise again, 


The 


So if its flame burn pure and bright, here, where our 
air is dark and dense, 

And nothing in this world of night lives with a living 
80 Intense ; 

When it shall reach its home at length—how bright 
its light ! how strong its strength! 


And while the vain weak loves of earth (for such 
base counterfeits abound) 

Shall perish with what gave them birth—their graves 
are green and fresh around, 

No funeral song shall need to rise, for the true Love 
that never dies, 


If in my heart I now could feur that, risen again, we 
should not know 

What was our Life of Life when here—the hearts we 
loved so much below; 

I would arise this very day, and cast so poor a thing 
away. 

But Love is no such soulless clod: living, perfected it 
shall rise 

Transfigured in the light of God, and giving glory to 
the skies: 

And that which makes this life so sweet, shall render 
heaven’s joy complete. 
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WE have more than once called attention 
to the wreck-chart of these islands, to the 
calamities so terrible and so incessant that 
have made the British coast adisgrace toa 
sea-going people, among whom undoubtedly 
there is enough of energy, wealth, science, | 
and humanity to ensure—when the battle 
has been once fairly accepted—conquest of 
the destroying giant that lies stretched 
across the threshold of their home. Our 
seaside holidays are clouded by the thoughts 
that sometimes rise beside the melancholy 
shore, where there is no fisherman who has | 
not tales of misery to tell, no visitor who | 
makes a stay of any length upon one spot, 
without seeing a wreck of life or hope in the 
destruction of some vessel. 

Strongly impressed by a conviction that 





With all the glory of the day, and calmer tenderness | these wrecks upon our coast represent, not 
of night ; |dead fact to be passively regretted, but a 
For, in that radiant home can only shine the immortal) demand for energetic action that our country 
or Soe. is quite competent to meet; and ought 
Earth’s lower things—her pride, her fame, her science, | Meet, for mercy’s sake, for honour's sake, for 
learning, wealth, and power— love of its brave mariners ; we consider it 
Slow growths that through long ages came, or fruits of | to be our duty to assist with all our might in 
some convulsive hour, making public any thought expressed on this 
Whose very memory must decay—heaven is too pure| behalf that appears worthy of attention, Mr | 
for such as they, Edward Killwick Calver, of the Royal Navy, | 
has been thirty years afloat, and is an Admir 
ralty Surveyor. He has written a pamphlet 
On the Construction and Principle of & 
Wave Screen, designed for the formation of 
Harbours of Refuge, which is evidentlythe 
work of a trained observer, 





They are complete : their work is done, So let them 
sleep in endless rest. 

Love's life is only here begun, nor is, nor can be, 
fully blest ; 

It has no room to spread its wings, amid this crowd of 
meaner things, 
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For a right understanding of anything 
that has been done, or can be done for the 
revention of wrecks off our shore, it is 
necessary to have, in the first instance, some 


dear notion of the nature of the waves 


| which we desire to keep in check. 


Waves are caused by the rubbing of the 
wind over a sheet of water, forcing it into 


| undulations, which are most considerable 


when the wind is roughest, and has freest 


| play over a moveable and level surface of the 


\ widest expanse. 


Thus there is one cause for 


‘the ripple of the pond and the Atlantic 


billow. When there is an off-shore gale, the 


| waves near land are low, and they mount 


| weight of its mass. 
| therefore, will be able to carry up the next 


higher and higher as we travel seaward over 
them. ‘The wind from the coast, when first 
striking the water, raises a wave of a certain 
height, and when the wind can no longer 
force up its increasing weight against the 
increasing tendency, by reason of its weight 
to tumble down again, it falls ; and by its 
fall gives undulating movement to the sea 


| beyond it, as a beam would if it fell on the 
| same spot. 


The wind, helped by the ten- 
dency to rise in undulation thus established, 
lifts the next wave higher, it is heavier 
before it falls ; and when it falls a stronger 
uidulation is produced by the increased 
The force of the wind, 


|wave higher still; and while the weight of 
| the waves is thus growing, and the undula- 
| tion produced by their fall is deepened, the 
wind, clear of obstruction from hills, trees, 





and other fixed impediments, can gather all 
its force into each blow, and becomes 
mightier to raise the waters towards heaven. 
So we come to the huge undulations of the 
mid-Atlantic. 

Because the risings and the fallings neces- 
sarily must follow each other in succession, 
the descent of one wave urging up the next, 
the whole surface of the sea seems to be 
moving forwards ; but there is no such real 
progress in the water. When over the sur- 
face of a field of corn, the waves run with 
the wind, every blade bends, rises, and re- 
turns to its place. Undulations may run 
rapidly along a shaken rope, yet the rope 
does not move forward with them, When 
4 swell passes a ship at anchor in a calm 
day, if a piece of wood be dropped over 
the side, though the waves may be running 
towards shore at the rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, the wood rises and falls where it 
was dropped, and does not travel with 
them. Sometimes at sea an undulation 
which remains for a time after its cause 
has departed, crosses another of which the 
cause is then in operation. If these waves 
Were propelling forces, they would dash each 
other into foam, with a wild conflict. Being 
mere undulations of the water, they cross 
Over each other without disturbance. It is 
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mid ocean, reports do not agree. 
of the seafarer, it truly seems that they 
mount u 
the depths; but, of the height of waves in 
the sea, as of the number of stars in the sky, 
we form our impression subject to some 
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travelling, although uninfluenced by tide, 
will slowly forge a-head; but this she does 
simply because the weight of her mass pro- 
pels her forward down the slope of each 
undulation by which she is lifted. 
have seemed unnecessary to dwell on an 
account of the formation of ordinary deep 
water waves (which must not be confounded 
with the tidal wave that underlies them), 
if a misapprehension as to their nature— 
which no man of eminence since Newton's 
day has felt a doubt about—had not caused 
many conflicting opinions to be expressed 


It might 


before the Harbour of Refuge Commission, 


fourteen years ago. 


As to the height attained by billows in 
To the eye 


to heaven, they go down again to 


causes of optical illusion, The rapid move- 


ment of the vessels from which observations 


of the height of waves have to be taken, 
makes it difficult to include every allowance 
due to error in a measurement. ‘The best at- 
tempts can only yield approaches to the truth. 
The late Doctor Scoresby, during several 
hard gales in the Atlantic, measured many 
waves of about thirty feet, and one of forty- 
three. Another observer measured forty-five 
feet waves off the Island of Ascension, and 
declared that they sometimes rose sixty or 
seventy feet in the adjacent open sea. A 
third, and very competent observer, testified 
before the Sclect Committee on Shipwrecks, 
fifteen years ago, that he had measured the 
height of waves in the Atlantic in a heavy 
gale, and found none to exceed nineteen feet, 
after repeated trials, and when every con- 
ceivable allowance had been made for error. 
And these calculations refer to the massive 
billows far away in the wide and deep At- 
lantic. In the narrow and comparatively 
shallow seas that surround England, undu- 
lation cannot be established on so grand a 
scale. Mr. Thomas Stevenson, a famous 
builder and designer of light-houses and arti- 
ficial harbours, says, that at the mouth of a 
harbour in the German Ocean with six hun- 
dred miles breadth of sea before it, during 
south-easterly gales, the extreme height of a 
wave was thirteen feet and a-half. In the 
deep water of the German Ocean, when a 
north-easter is blowing, he has no doubt that 
they rise considerably higher. The Count 
de Marsilli found the highest wave on the 
coast of Languedoc, with six hundred miles 
of sea before it, to be fourteen feet ten inches. 
On the eastern coast of England there is a 
sea-front of about three hundred miles, and 
we may assume fifteen feet to be the utmost 
height to which the waves are raised in any 
gale. When the force that raised the undu- 


true that a vessel with her bows pointed | lation is withdrawn, the effect continves and 


* in the direction towards which the waves are | subsides by degrees under the ordinary in- 
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fluence of gravity and other causes of resist-| crest of a deap-sea wave, and produce con 
ance. The pace of a deep-water wave partly | paratively smooth water under their |g 
depends upon its size; a six foot wave may | Boats driven off shore by gales of wind hay 
run twelve miles an hour, a fifteen foot wave | been saved with their crews by riding unde 
fifteen miles an hour. Over the same spot the lee of their spars formed into a raft, ove 
successive waves may travel at unequal! which the surface-drift has spent itself, At 
rates. |the Cape of Good Hope a sea-weed banlks 
The rub of the wind over deep water does | these ocean breakers, and the effect of gij 
not set the whole mass into motion. Waves|upon the troubled waters has become q 
are the movements of the surface only. The| proverb, Fishermen have towed masseg of 
force of a tropical typhoon may indeed stir) greasy garbage behind their boats to destroy 
up deep water to its recesses, but upon our a following sea; and before Franklin recom. 
coast there are notyphoons, In gales on our|mended pouring oil upon the waves, the 
eastern coast the sea-bottom is sometimes Steward of Kilda, in one of the Western Isle 
ground up from a depth of fifteen fathoms ;;of Scotland, used, in a storm, to tie a bund 
so far down, therefore, the agitation may, at| of puddings made of the fat of the sea-fowl ty 
times, extend. Waves of six or eight feet|the end of his cable and let it fall into the 
have been often seen to change water with a|sea behind the rudder. This hindered the 
depth of seven or eight fathoms. The Venus|waves from breaking. When, two yearn 
cassina, a large shell not known to live at ajago, the screw-steamer William Beckett of 
less depth than seven fathoms, often is|Goole foundered off the Scaw, the crew 
thrown up during heavy gales on the coasts | escaped through a heavy sea solely by useof 
of Scotland, Ireland, and the Isle of Man./oil. Dutch fishermen are sometimes to be 
At Holy Island, the Pegasus steamer, which | seem entering the harbour of Scarborough, in 
sank in eleven fathoms, a little to the north-| heavy weather, cutting off the crests of the 
ward of the Goldstone, lay unhurt until there | following waves by diffusion of oil over the 
came a fierce north-easter, when she broke | surface of the water, thus giving the winds 
up at high-water. Examination of the Chesil | greased surface to rub over, as roughly asit | 
Bank at Portland Breakwater proved the | would, and establishing a broad smooth wake 
influence of waves at a depth of eight| behind the vessel. And when the wind’s | 
fathoms, and the sea has been found moving | work has been thus destroyed, it needs time 
shingle towards the main at a yet greater|and space to work in before anything like | 
depth. But we are taught by the Astronomer | the old force of the suppressed wave can be | 
Royal that below the surface of a troubled | re-established. By the force of tides or | 
sea reduction of disturbance goes on more friction deep-water waves may also be in- | 
rapidly than any one might at first think ;| tercepted, retarded, reversed, redirected, and | 
in fact, in geometrical proportion, and the destroyed. Mr. T. Stevenson says, that | 
divers employed in removing the wreck of |“ From observations specially made at Sum- | 
the Royal George at Spithead, found that | burgh Head Lighthouse, in Shetland, cus { 
they could work below as quietly and effec-|a westerly storm, so long as Sumburgh | 
tively under the heaviest sea as under calm, | Roost (one of the most formidable tide-ways | 
and that they were often most successful in in those seas) was cresting and breaking | 
strong gales of wind. Whatever may be the | heavily, one could easily have landed in4 | 
action of that part of the wave below the small boat at a creek, or bay, called the Wet 
level of the water, it does not operate by| Voe; but no sooner did the Roost disappear | 
beating on an obstacle, for Mr. Coode, after| towards high water, than there came it 
ten years’ experience, states that upon Port- towering billows that totally submerged | 
land Breakwater even a powerful breaker cliffs of very considerable height.” Agait, 
does not inflict any blow below a depth of deep-water waves heaping foe | 
twelve or fifteen feet from the level of the! against a steep and ~ line of coast, fal | 
water. | back and establish a reversed system of wl | 
The crests of deep-sea waves, first sharp- | dulation that reduces the height of the waves | 
ened by the wind, then broken and blown} next coming in. By such recoil Mr. Calver | 
over as foam, are not for their resemblance | thinks, from his own observations, that one | 
to the foam of breakers, to be dreaded as the | third of the original height of the advanciag | 
breakers are. Such foam is but dead water | wave is lost. | 
that has less speed than the wave from which| With these deep-sea waves we have nowt | 
the gale is dashing it. Spray of this kind,’ contrast the breakers formed in shoal water. | 
seconded by the plunging of a vessel, may) As the depth lessens the rate of movement | 
make havoc with feeble bulwarks, or sweep: in the lower part of the wave is retarded by 
light boats from a deck, but it is powerless increase of friction at the bottom, the greatest | 
against the sharp bow of a vessel by which | speed is at the top, and the front of the wave | 
it is breasted, and even the Dutch fishing | therefore becomes erect, leans forward till its | 
vessels ride at anchor unharmed in the midst | top overhangs its base, and falls with a tremet | 
of it. A very slight obstacle will reduce dous force upon the shore, or upon any 
what size and force it has, Admiral Bullock object that may lie beneath its stroke. Su 
has seen even fishermen’s nets cut off the|a wave, roughly speaking, breaks when ils 
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height above the water level equals the depth | neath the action of the waves. The principle 
to the ground below it; for example, a| has failed, and the upper slopes are now being 


fifteen foot wave breaks over fifteen feet of 
water, but five feet breakers are found also 
jn eight or ten feet water, nine foot breakers 
in the sea of a shore thirteen feet deep. Of 
the stroke of a breaker the force is repre- 
sented by its weight multiplied by its speed. 


| Breakers at Loch Awe have torn a stone of a 


quarter of a ton from the masonry of the 
landing-slip. The waves of the German 
Ocean broke in two a freestone column 
twelve yards high in a place where it was 
nearly four yards thick. Ina gale at Granton 
astone weighing a ton was picked out of a 
wall and thrown upon the beach. A block 
of fifty tons weight was moved by the sea at 
Barra Head, one of the Hebrides. At Ply- 


| mouth Breakwater, so tremendous is the 


force of the breakers, that stones weighing 
ten or fifteen tons have been taken from 
below low water and carried over the top of 
the breakwater. By instruments contrived 
for the purpose, Mr, Stevenson found the 
force of breakers at the Bell Rock Lighthouse 
to be a ton and a-half on every foot of sur- 
face, and the force of Atlantic breakers on 
the lighthouse at Skerryvore to be not less 
than twice as terrible. On the other hand, 
at Sunderland, the North and South Beacons, 
formed of wood without any support, resist 
the breakers of the heaviest gales, So diffi- 


| eult is it to generalise upon what Smeaton 





¢alled “ those powers of nature that are sub- 


| ject to no calculation.” At Brighton the 


force of breakers during heavy gales was 


| found by Sir Samuel Brown to be eighty 


pounds to a foot upon a cylindrical column 
one foot thick. 

This, then, is the general character of those 
sad sea waves against which breakwaters are 
reared for the protection of the seamen on 
our coasts. There are three kinds of break- 
waters now in use: long-slope, upright, and 
floating. The old breakwaters of Tyre and 
Carthage, Athens and Halicarnassus, in later 
history the breakwaters of Venice, Genoa, 
Rochelle, and Barcelona, in our day the 


| breakwaters of Cherbourg, Plymouth, Kings- 


ton, Howth, &., have been built upon the 
long-slope principle. Stone rubble is thrown 


| into the sea along the line proposed till the 


material reaches above high-water springs. 
It is left for the action of the sea to define its 
form, and when it is fixed at the angle of 
repose, the work is faced with rubble or 
squared masonry from the low water-mark 
upwards, The profile of such a work varies 
With its position, Cherbourg breakwater has 
on its outer face four distinct slopes between 
the top and bottom: one meets the higher 

eak of the waves, another has the greatest 
slope because exposed to the whole battery 
of the breakers, a third is between equinoctial 
low-water and the point below the surface 
Where the action of the breaker ceases to be 
felt, and the fourth, with least slope, is be- 





removed for alteration. The defect of the 
whole long-slope principle, Mr. Calver urges, 
is that it creates artificially a shallow fore- 
shore, and converts a deep sea wave into a 
breaker. This attacks the masonry, and 
often in a few hours destroys months of 
labour. The long-slope breakwater is a con- 
juror that can call up a spirit from the vasty 
deep only to be its victim. Moreover, the 
first burst of the breaker it assists in making 
is upon its weakest part—the toe—where 
stones lie in an unconnected heap. These 
stones are dug out by the water and thrown 
up the smooth masonry. When sucha break- 
water faces an oblique sea, there is a shoal 
formed, as at Cherbourg and elsewhere, only 
to be kept under by a large annual outlay. 
The breakwater is defective also by reason 
of the vacant spaces between stones. Under 
the beat of a breaker, air in such holes has an 
explosive force. Again, such breakwaters 
are at best suited to front only a storm equal 
to the strongest that took part in its forma- 
tion. Thus Mr. G. Rennie said of Plymouth 
breakwater; “If nature has not a stronger 
storm than it has hitherto had, it will remain 
firm; but if a stronger storm comes, it will 
alter again.” Cherbourg breakwater was 
three times in forty-two years raised above 
high water, and as often beaten down again 
by the waves, and the use of an upright wall 
above low water had to be adopted, Plymouth 
breakwater has several times been poy 
wrecked, Eighty yards of Howth break- 
water were once destroyed in a north-east 
gale; Kingston requires continual repairs. 
At Portrush four thousand tons of material 
were washed round the pier-head, and formed 
into an artificial reef seventy feet long, rising 
three feet above low water. For two cen- 
turies annual havoc has been made on the 
mole of Algiers. It is said on behalf of the 
long-slope breakwater, that it isan imitation 
of the beach formed naturally, In form it is 
an approach to such an imitation. But on a 
beach Nature repairs what she destroys. 
The sea breaks with tremendous weight upon 
the Chesil bank as well as upon Plymouth 
breakwater ; but in one case it gives as much 
as it takes, in the other it simply destroys 
and compels the employment of a large staff 
of men, but for whose industry in keeping up 
repairs, the breakwater would soon become 
a ruin. When it has been made, the long- 
| slope breakwater is, in fact, to be maintained 
only at a constant and considerable yearly 
cost. 

When the matter was inquired into before 
the Harbour of Refuge Commissioners of 
eighteen hundred and forty-four, of nineteen 
chief men in engineering science who were 
called as witnesses, fourteen were decidedly 
opposed to a mode of construction which has 
been defined as “rude and unscientific, being 

la means of procuring the smallest amount 
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of resistance with the largest quantity of |found that a bay is sandy and ghall 


materials.” 

The result of the inquiry was the determi- 
nation which is now being followed out to 
construct for the great harbour in Dover 
Bay a breakwater upon the second principle, 
that of the upright wall. 


General Sir Harry Jones observed with in- 
terest how the same sea rose and fell without 
violence against the upright circular head of 
the eastern arm of Kingston breakwater, 
while on the long-slope it was breaking with 
great fury. Sir H. De la Beche noticed the 
same effects produced by the varying nature 


of the shore near Fishguard. The same on-| 


shore sea, which produced a mere flop on the 
vertical cliffs, caused heavy rolling breakers 
on the beaches. Professor Airey has testified 
that he once rowed out of Swansea Harbour 
at high water when very high sea was run- 
ning, and without risk even of the boat’s 
touching, passed so near a pier-head that it 
could be struck with an oar. Two hundred 
yards farther on, he passed a shoal, where 
the sea broke so heavily that it carried two 
rowers out of the boat and nearly filled it. 
The summit of the upright wall breakwater 
is exposed to the broken crests of the deep 
water waves ; but, as we have seen, these are 
not dangerous. This, therefore, is the form 
of breakwater advocated by the greater num- 
ber of the men of science in our day. Its 
only drawback, as a sea wall, is the necessity 


of building on a bottom levelled by help of 
the diving bell, with none but best materials, 
facing throughout with heavy blocks well 


jointed and cemented. It is liable to wreck 
from bad workmanship or fault in the foun- 
dation, and it is a costly structure. 

Floating breakwaters have been con- 
demned so generally for their insecurity ; 
that, although they do meet one of the great 
obstacles to good harbour construction and 
allow free passage to the tidal streams, so 
keeping the bottom clear of silt, they have 
few friends. 

The process of silting is the ruin of most 
harbours. Here and there, as at Kingston, 
blue sea water comes in so free from deposit, 
that there is no settlement inside; but gene- 
rally the waves and currents keep a con- 
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This does not con-! 
vert the deep sea undulations into breakers. | 


(Conducted by 
, Ow ; 
but a headland round which currents sweep, 
is steep. ; 
Dover Refuge Harbour is to be a close 
|harbour on a grand scale, enclosing by up- 
| right-wall breakwaters a space of seven hun- 
dred acres. Only a weak tidal current wil] 
come in through narrow entrances from a 
sea charged highly with matter whenever 
the weather becomes boisterous. It is caley- 
lated that the deposit within the harbour 
will reduce the depth throughout by six 
inches annually, But the yearly cost of re 
moving those six inches of deposit would be 
twenty thousand pounds. Either this cost 
must be incurred, or in long course of time 
the Refuge Harbour must needs go the way 
of the old cinque ports. In Ramsgate Har- 
bour, with an area of forty-two acres, the 
yearly deposit is two feet in depth. At 
Folkestone, with an area of fourteen acres, 
the silting is not less. Again, such break. 
waters act like groynes upon the outer sea, 
and cause an advance of coast, as at Lowes- 
toft, where the shore, north-eastward of the 
harbour, has advanced outwards from the 
heel to nearly the line of the head of the wall, 
a distance of about five hundred feet. The 
approach to Grimsby dock is to be maintained 
only ata great annual cost. The Harbour 
of Refuge Commissioners accepted the fact in 
a sort of despair, that from the stilled water 
in harbours sediment must fall to the bottom. 
Plymouth breakwater has cost a million and 
a half, Cherbourg three millions. 

Captain Vetch said in his Dover evidence, 
“T have been led to form a strong opinion 
that none of our existing modes of construc- 
tion are commendable or advisable, and that 
if anything is to be done, we must look to 
new contrivances and discoveries, all of which 
will require to be tested by satisfactory ex- 
periments before adoption.” 

One of these new contrivances is that of 
Mr. Calver. Briefly, it is a stretch of paling 
which he calls the Wave Screen—of material 
and structure duly considered with regard to 
strength and durability, crossing the tide- 
| way as nearly as possible so as freely to admit 
| the tide, and to reduce the waves one half 

while breaking their crests. A twelve foot 


| wave would thus pass through the paling as 











siderable mass of matter in suspension, and | a six foot wave into the harbour, and become 
with this the water comes into the closed | further stilled in proportion to the expanse; 
harbour, whether protected by a long-slope| but there would still be the scour of the 
or an upright breakwater, to stand and settle, | currents and the stir of the water to keep 
Our artificial harbours are now mud-traps. | the harbour’s bed clean, and to hold silt im 
All the cinque ports have been choked in| suspension. The general idea is not abso- 
course of time. It is the shutting out of that | lutely new. Sir John Rennie, says Mr. 
strong movement in the water which stirs up| Calver, seemed almost to be describing the 
wave screen when, in allusion to the moles 


the muddy sand into its mass that causes | 


the deposit. In the Royal George, after it 
had been some time submerged, General 
Pasley found little or no accumulation in the 
free water about its sides ; but inside, where 


the water had been harboured and stilled, it | 


lof Porto Giulio and Misenum, and the 
ports of Astium, Astia, and Ancona, he re- 
marked: “They were all constructed oD 
arches, and their object was to produce sufli- 
cient circulation of currents through the 
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| glidity to break the sea—a most ingenious 
and scientific principle.” 

The wave screen, as Mr. Calver has planned 
| its construction, would cost, he believes, in its 
' most expensive form, two hundred and fifty 
Tesand pounds a mile, and a mile of wave 

green could be built in about two years. 
| Cherbourg breakwater has been sixty or 
seventy years in building ; Plymouth is not 
yet finished, 


SEGMENT’S SHADOW. 


Or all his pupils, I flatter myself, that 
there was none whom Segment of John’s had 
+ a greater esteem for than me. He was my 
_ university coach for two long vacations and 
six terms, and carried me up from the levels 
' of mere arithmetic to dizzy heights from 
| which we looked down upon conic sections as 
| upon a green hill watered by the pure mathe- 
matics. 

I verily believe that I should have been a 

| poet-—and, indeed, the reader of the above 
sentence may have already detected the 
natural tendency of my disposition—if it had 
| not been for the intervention of Segment; 
and I am proportionally grateful to him upon 
| that account, as who (with the gift of a 
, logical mind) would not be? There is not a 
| yard of the Trumpington road but he and I 
| have trodden it, in company, a score of times, 
| and always at such a pace as is practised 
| elsewhere only in the Copenhagen Fields ; 
| there is not an angle of the Gogmagogs but 
| we have subtended it together, often and 
| often, nor (as in the case of Mr. Malcolm 
| Graham and Ben Lomond) did a single sob 
| confess our toil. We were both, indeed, good 
| Walkers,and had proved it many a time upon 
_ the snowy Alps, as well as on the more 
| modest elevations to which I have just re- 
| ferred. I was one of that party (whose repu- 
tation I may almost say is European) which 
, Segment took into the south of France one 
we, and five of whom were among the 
| Twelve Apostles in the next mathematical 
| Tripos. They certainly deserved that dis- 
_ tinction if application to their studies and 
; exclusion from their minds of all subjects 
ofa foreign or (as they expressed it) un- 
paying character, should have earned it for 

| them, 

Young Cosine—who was second wrangler, 
and no wonder,—averred that he really had 
hot observed whether the people, among 

| Whom he there resided for three months, 
| Spoke French or not; but when he had 
taken his degree, and had time to think of it, 
he supposed it could not have been English. 
evertheless, we remaining nine (for the 
party consisted of a round dozen besides our 
respected coach) led a very jolly life indeed 
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take care of his hopeful offspring, and hence 
the strange, but not unwelcome, addition of 
that fast and noisy, but kindly and athletic, 
young freshman to our somewhat steady- 
going lot. The poor lad could never be 
got to bring out the accurate result of 
even a multiplication sum in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and now he is roaming 
about the wide world (with two horses 
and a groom, however, and fifteen hundred 


bce left him by an aunt,) boasting to 


everybody he meets that Segment of John’s 
was his private tutor, and that he himself 
would surely have been a wrangler, but that 
| his health broke down. If you can imagine 
the tougher of the two hippopotami in the 
Regent’s Park afflicted with a nervous head- 
ache, you may possibly conceive Bullswipe in 
delicate health. He made a bet with a French 
officer that he would walk from Heely to 
Toe Caster (a distance of more than a 
hundred miles), literally as the crow flies, 
steering by compass, and deviating neither to 
the right nor to the left, piercing through 
wood and swimming over river, though path 
or bridge might be close at hand, like an 
escaped lunatic, and to the extreme astonish- 
ment of the natives. ‘The diversion, however, 
in which he took the highest delight was 
cricket, which he played almost every day in 
a field which he had hired outside the town. 
When he could not get up a side, he would 
play by himself with a catapult, and a wall 
of network behind him; at which phenome- 
non the eyes of the aborigines almost came 
out of their heads, The French have the 
credit of being a polite nation ; but I certainly 
never saw people stare as they did. We 
attempted to convert the poor benighted 
folks to our national game ; but without the 
smallest success. I think they suspected the 
astute Segment of some political motive, and 
detected a characteristic perfidiousness even 
in the open British countenance of Bullswipe. 
That young gentleman’s fast bowling was of 
so tremendous a description, that a paternal 
government absolutely interfered on behalf 
of its children, and a cordon of French 
gensd’armes surrounded the cricket-field in 
play hours to keep off the populace from 
|a too dangerous proximity, Those small 
armed men keeping watch upon our good- 
tempered, defenceless, and, indeed, almost 
naked athlete, are still, I am delighted to say, 
to be seen in my book of photographs. The 
respectable Segment was often not a little 
discomposed by the conduct of his young 
pupil; who carried him about from scrape to 
scrape, as a powerful dog drags along, into 
| every hole and corner, his chain and the other 
dog at the end of it. 

t was to the pupil, however, that some 


'of us, upon our way home, were indebted 
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among these alien scenes—or, as Bullswipe| for food and shelter when the coach had 
| rms them to this day, in “them foreign! given over the attempt to procure them as 
| ings,” | hopeless, Wet, weary, and hungry, we had 
_ Segment had promised Bullswipe pére to! arrived one evening at a small inn im an 
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unfrequented district, when, to our execes- 
sive disappointment, we found it entirely 
occupied. It was situated on a lofty hill, 
and we had watched it for miles as a guiding 
star, filling our thirsty souls with thoughts 
upon what would be the best substitute for 
beer, and soothing our craving stomachs with 
images of all things made with eggs—and, 
lo! an English milor and friends had taken 
the whole of it for that night, both dining- 
room and sleeping chambers. Segment, who 
has a British weakness in the matter of 
persons with handles to their names, refused 
to disturb their magnificences, and to intrude 
so large a party as five strangers upon their 
salle-A-manger. Bullswipe, however, with 
the eating and drinking instincts of the 
savage strong upon him, and his artificial re- 
straints never perhaps being very enthralling, 
loudly Semanled the name of this bloated 
aristocrat who wanted a public dining-room 
all to himself. 

“Le Comte Bheel, with suite,” was, it 
seemed, the offending party j “an English 
milor of great wealth and exclusive manners.” 

The impetuous young man was about to 
express an unfavourable opinion of this 
siitenan when Segment interrupted. 

“T think, my good host, there is some mis- 
take in the name, since Bheel is scarcely an 
English title ; we will, however, by no means 
trespass _ his lordship’s privacy. Have 
you any cleanly-littered stable” (Bullswipe 


vanished) “ which tired travellers may repose 


in for a few hours? A few eggs and a little 
cold meat” (Segment could never be got to 
understand that there never is any cold 
meat at a French inn), “the simplest repast 
is all which, with the addition of that hum- 
ble accommodation, we shall require.” 

The landlord was in the act of trying to 
shrug his shoulders over his head, when, re- 
enter Bullswipe, in fits of laughter, followed 
by a little round Englishman. 

“Tt ain’t Bheel!” cried the youth, half 
suffocated with mirth, “it’s Byles the pastry- 
cook, and the very man we want !” 

Our young friend had forced his way into 
the dining-room in order to present a piece 
of his mind to the selfish nobleman. In that 
distinguished personage he discovered the 
most popular maker of pies in the university. 
Never before was debtor so well pleased to 
meet with creditor. To Segment, as to me who 
had a great deal of college patronage, Byles 
was more than civil—he was kindly in the 
extreme. Not only was the salle-A-manger 
given up to us for a common sleeping cham- 
ber ; but, before retiring to rest, le Comte 
Bheel was so good as to amend the some- 
what imperfect culinary arrangements of the 
inn by cooking us, with his own noble hands, 
some exquisite cutlets. 

Adventures of this sort, however they may 
lose in the telling, form very pleasant subjects 
of after-talk to those who have experienced 
them in company. Segment and I had a 
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hundred similar reminiscences of which 
when alone together, we never grew weary, 
and besides that, our souls were far from 
being unsympathetic. It was true that he 
had eliminated from me much of that poetical | 
faculty which I had at first possessed ; but, 
on the other hand, like one who sucks the 
koe from the arrow wound of his friend, | 
1e had taken something of it into his own 
system. If, indeed, it had not been for me— 
that is, for my indirect influence—I do not 
believe that Segment would ever have fallen 
in love: he might have laid himself down 
with deliberation and let the stream flow 
gradually over him, but he would never have 
taken a header (as he did) into the deepest 
part of that smiling river. One only sort of | 
respect which he seemed to pay to his former 
self in the matter was this, that he chose for 
the object of his affection no brilliant young | 
bird of paradise, all feathers and squeak, but 
a modest retiring dove; he fell in love, in 
short, with a little Quakeress, 

“When the heyday of youth and passion 
are over,” Segment (who was fifty if he was | 
a day) was wont to observe, “ there will still | 
be a charm about Ruth, quite independent of | 
them.” f 

“ Ah,” I replied, “or poetry apart” (our | 
coach’s favourite expression) “she is what a 
sensible man would call ‘a good durable 
brown.’ ” 

I had my good tutor there, I think ; but, 
indeed, we had him everywhere while he was 
in this unfortunate condition ; nor of all his 
store of wisdom had he a single pennyworth 
to apply to his own necessity. The best of it 
was, he had never spoken to the young 
woman, nor she to him. She had come to 
the little village in Wales where we were 
then stopping, like ourselves, not indeed with 
a reading party, but in search of the pictu- 
resque ; and she lodged in a little cottage 
about half a mile off, with a papa who wore 
a coat cut like a robin’s, and with a drab 
coloured mamma. 

The Welsh village—for us that were not 
in love that is—was slow, and when he heard 
that an Oxford party were coming to the 
same spot we rejoiced exceedingly; never- 
theless we did not think it worth while to 
inform Segment, who cared not one fourpenny 
bit who came and who went, so long a 
Aberdovelly Cottage—the casket of his jewel 
—remaived in the same spot by the lake's 
side, 

Opposite that pleasant habitation I found 
my guide and friend (but philosopher no 
longer) watching a certain first-floor window 
of it upon a certain night, with an air, I 
must say, upon discovery, very much like 
that of a detected burglar. He attempted to 
whistle a popular alehy suggestive of the 
delight he took on a shiny night in that 
season of the year, in wandering about at 
eleven, P.M. ; but the hypocrisy was hideously 
transparent, 
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“What are you doing here?” cried I, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “you very 
very wicked old dog ?” : 

My beloved preceptor, perceiving at once 
| that farther deception would be worse than 
| aseless, made a virtue of confiding in the 

bosom of friendship. 

“She’s there,” he remarked in a solemn 
wice, just dipped in melancholy ; “that’s her 
beautiful shadow there upon the first-floor 
blind; she’s brushing her adorable back 
hair.” 

“The young person seems to me to be 
going to bed,” observed I, drily ; the remark 
cnveyed &@ reproach upon Mr. Segment’s 
conduct as a spectator, but his principles (1 
suppose) were far too high to be reached 
by it. 

"She is going to bed,” replied he sadly ; 
“it will be very soon over now: she puts a 
little unnecessary kalydor upon her lovely 
cheeks, and then——” 

“Good gracious, Segment,” cried I, inter- 
rupting him indignantly, “do you mean to 
say that you come here every night ?” 

“Every night, my friend,” rejoined he, 
quietly, “since that fourteenth of August 
when we came upon her sketching on the 
heathery hill-top like a startled fawn. Ruth, 
Ruth, thou daughter of a kindly race, be 
pitiful to me as thy name implies! I think 
the is now going to put her ringlets into 
paper: her sect, strict as it is, has not the 
cruelty to forbid the sweet girl to wear ring- 
lets, The candle is on the mantelpiece to- 
night, so that we shall scarcely see her dainty 
fngers—exquisite gaolers—imprisoning her 
locks in their separate tiny cells; when it’s 
m the table behind her—but I need not 

| speak to you of the effect of light when a 
solid body intervenes directly What 
am I saying? Solid body? She’s a fairy, 
she’s a spirit, she’s an angel—she’s going now 
on on her bewitching but perfectly plain 

Quaker-like night-cap.” 


The Shadow did in truth appear to be| 


fixing something of that final nature upon its 
head ; the next instant, however, the Sub- 
stance threw up the window, and in a very 
masculine voice indeed, roared out: “ What 
the Devil are you two fellows lurking there 
about? You'll have as good a thrashing as 
= you had in your life if you don’t move 
0 ” 


_Away started the discomfited Segment— 
@ a tangent—at these dreadful sounds ; 
away I started in pursuit as fast as laughter 

' Would permit me. 
“What a very hoarse voice Ruth has,” 
| panted, as I came up with the fugitive, 
_ -and don’t you think, for a Quakeress, that 

age is a little strong ?” 

_ The fact was that Aberdovelly Cottage 
_ Was at that moment tenanted by the newly 
| Mtived Reading party—the enchanting Ruth 
having vacated it the preceding day—while 
the individual whose retiring arrangements 


poor Segment had been taking so great an 
interest in, was no other than the Oxford 
coach himself, 


ONE OTHER HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Wuo that has seen has not grieved to 
see a sick child in the house of Poverty ? 
Say, it is loved by tender-hearted parents, 
Then many a holy sacrifice, of which the 
rich know nothing, they must make before 
they can fulfil in its behalf, the simplest 
offices of love. The father must go forth to 
his day’s labour, or the house-roof tumbles 
over all; the mother, too often, must go 
forth also to her day’s labour, or deny to the 
whole household a part of its daily suste- 
nance, The many little wants of childhood 
multiplied by sickness, press in vain upon the 
mother’s aching heart. The little luxuries 
that are the best of medicine, even the luxury 
of a frequent loving word and loving touch, 
are seldom to be had. The little one lies 
on its bed (if it has a bed) lonely by day, and 
at night overcrowded with the bed-fellows 
who have no other resting-place than by its 
side. Ido not draw on fancy, but on recol- 
lection, when I speak about this thing. Years 
of my life have been spent, day after day, b 
the sick-beds of children. I have made friend- 
ships with them on their little pallets, some- 
times visiting at their own poor homes, fifty 
in a day ; and now and then keeping a night- 
long watch by one of them. I know too well 
what a vain struggle of love it is when 
mothers, living by the toil of their bodies, 
after hard labour by day, deny themselves 
their sleep by night ;—fathers do that only 
when death is near. There is a refinement 
in poor women that is seldom to be found 
among poor men, which often shines with 
a pure lustre by the sick-bed of a child. It 
is very beautiful and very pitiful ; it prompts 
to perform so much, those who can really 
achieve so little. Little, I mean in man’s 
eyes; much, we know, in God’s: little to 
raise the body from the sick-bed, much to 
increase health in the soul, 

Again, there is a marked character about 
all sickness of a child; it rises and falls with 
a rapid tide. Fatal disease runs its course 
often with a rapidity unknown among adults ; 
a trifling matter noticeable in the morning, 
may become serious if not observed and at- 
tended to before the noon, deadly if left un- 
noticed until night. Every child’s physician 
knows, that in case of any serious disorder,— 
and a light disorder may by an unexpected 
turn, by unwise treatment or neglect, sud- 
denly grow formidable,—in case of serious 
disorder no child is perfectly assured of com- 
plete medical help, who is not seen by a 
skilled observer three times in the twenty- 
four hours. That is the truth. But it is 
requisite to put it out of sight, for it is 
utterly impossible that any medical prac- 
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titioner, visiting children at their own homes, 
could, except under exceptional circum- 
stances, fulfil such a condition. Even rich 
parents would flinch from the cost of so much 
care, and even a practitioner who has not 
much to do, would still find that he has not 
time enough for such a charge. 

If we knew all the causes of the terrible 
mortality among young children in this 
country, we should fill England with hospi- 
tals for children, and the rich would be 
almost as ready as the poor to use them. In 
them only is it possible for each one of the 
little sufferers to be watched even from hour 
to hour by an eye specially trained to observe 
the turns peculiar to the diseases of a child, 
Such diseases are unlike those of adults; 
they never are so hopeless, and yet they are 
infinitely more beset with risk of unexpected 
turns produced by unexpected causes. In 
the homes of the poor those unexpected 
causes are, in a vague sense, expected hurts. 
It is impossible, with the best care, to pro-| 
tect the child against imprudence and negli- 
gence in some one among a household of 
people ignorant and little trained to think, 
who often are most dangerous when they 
obey only the impulses of love. 

And there is not to be put out of sight the 
hardness of heart that belongs to the worst 
of the ignorant, who know not how to think. | 
They do not fill a small class, Many are 
careless of the child’s fate; many desire by 
its death to be relieved of an expense and a| 
restraint ; some—it would be less than truth | 
to say a few—ensure the child’s death by 
a deliberate neglect that is equivalent to 
nurder. Law takes no cognisance of such a 
crime. I have fought many a vain battle to 
prevent such murders, when there was no} 
child’s hospital in all the land, to which a 
little sufferer could have been sent, and 
in which any child so perilled might be 
saved, 

Let the rich also, who would never use a 
children’s hospital themselves (however wisely | 
they would act in doing so), remember the| 
great need there is of special knowledge of | 
those special classes of disease whereby 
children perish. No medical man is alto- 
gether competent to treat a sick child, if he 
has not made of the diseases of children a 
distinct matter of study, and there is no true 
study of disease possible from books alone. 
The book is but a guide to observation in the, 
hospital. 

When a Hospital for Sick Children was 
first founded in London we were not slow to, 
urge its value on the public ; a few years have | 
elapsed and now we have Liverpool dis-| 
tinctly following the lead of London. In! 
Liverpool an Infirmary for Children was esta- | 
blished in the year eighteen hundred and | 
fifty-one, which relieved, during last year, | 
more than eleven hundred little patients, not | 
without receiving from their grateful mothers | 
an appreciable. contribution in the form of 


| 








gifts made to a voluntary fund. Of late jt /Ml ¢ 


has been desired partly to convert the infir. 
mary into that which is yet more urgently re. 
quired—a Children’s Hospital, in which thoge 
children may be tended who are too ill to be 


brought through all weathers daily, or per. 
haps irregularly, for such brief notice as can | 


be paid to them in an out-patient’s room, 


Eight beds have been furnished. Eight beds | 


for the sick children of the poor of Liverpool! 


Considering that in this movement Liverpool | 
joins London as a leader ; knowing, too, with | 
what feeble support the children’s hospital | 
in London achieves all the good it does; we | 


cannot say that the subscription list ig 
scanty, or that the ladies of Liverpool are 
negligent in their supply of books, and toys, 
and flowers. 


of our little prattlers that now lie dumb intheir 


graves,—prattling on still, years after death | 


in our sad hearts,—will be represented amo 
our children’s children by stout boys an 


girls growing up ready and able to do their 

part in the world’s work, side by side, with | 
those of their brothers and sisters whom the | 
| hand of sickness never touched. Of all things 


in life there should be nothing so preventible 


—as there is nothing on the face of it so | 
unnatural—as the death of a little child. Yet | 


it is of ‘all things in life the commonest, the 


one we really make, as a community, least | 


effort to prevent. 





THE POISONED MEAL. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER THE FIFTH, HUSHED-UP. 


Tue saddest part of Marie’s sad story now | 


remains to be told. 


One last lamentable resource was left her, | 


by employing which it was possible, at the 
last moment, to avert for a few months the 
frightful prospect of the torture and the stake. 


The unfortunate girl might stoop, on her side, | 


to use the weapons of deception against her 
enemies, and might defame her own character 
by pleading pregnancy. ‘That one miserable 


alternative was all that now remained; and, in | 
the extremity of morta] terror, with theshadow 
of the executioner on her prison, and with | 
the agony of approaching torment and death at | 
her heart, the forlorn creature accepted | 
it. If the law of strict morality must judge | 


her in this matter without consideration, aD 


condemn her without appeal, the spirit of 

Christian mercy—remembering how sorely | 
she was tried, remembering the frailty of our | 
common humanity, remembering the warning | 
word which forbade us to judge one another | 
—may open its sanctuary of tenderness to 8 | 
sister in affliction, and may offer her the | 
tribute of its pity, without limit and without | 


blame. ‘ 
The plea of pregnancy was admitted, and, 





Recognition of the value of an | 
institution of this kind is still imperfect 

throughout the country, Every great town 
will, some day, possess one, and the multitude | 
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IM} it the eleventh hour, the period of the execu- 


tion was deferred. On the day when her ashes 
| were to have been cast to the winds, she was 
#ill in her prison, a living, breathing woman. 
| Her limbs were spared from the torture, her 
body was released from the stake, until the 
TB} twenty-ninth of July, seventeen hundred and 
cighty-two. On that day her reprieve was 
| to end, and the execution of her sentence was 
| gbsolutely to take place. 
During the short period of grace which 
was now to elapse, the situation of the friend- 
| less girl, accused of such incredible crimes 
| and condemned to so awful a doom, was 
| discussed far and wide in French society. 
| The case became notorious beyond the limits 
@ Caen. The report of it spread by way of 
Rouen, from mouth to mouth, till it reached 
Paris ; and from Paris it penetrated into the 
ce of the King at Versailles. That harm- 
S weak, unhappy man, whose dreadful 
destiny it was to pay the penalty which the 
| long and noble endurance of the French 





| order to suspend the execution of the 
sentence. The report of Marie’s fearful 
| situation had reached him so short a time 
| before the period appointed for her death, 
| that the Royal mandate was only delivered to 


| the parliament of Rouen on the twenty- 
) sixth of July. 





| thread. An accident happening to the 
| courier, any delay in fulfilling the wearisome 
| official formalities proper to the occasion, 
| and the execution might have taken its 
| course. The authorities at Rouen, feeling that 
| the King’s interference implied a rebuke of 
| their inconsiderate confirmation of the Caen 


| sentence, did their best to set themselves 


there on the twenty-eighth. 





| hundred and eighty-two, fell on a Sunday. 
Throughout the day and night, the order lay 
in the office unopened. Sunday was a holi- 


people had too mercifully abstained from in-| 
ficting on his guilty predecessors, had then| found to plead 
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prisoner, hefore the wretches in authority saw 


fit to open the message of mercy and to 
deliver it at the prison-gate. 

She was now saved, as if by a miracle, for the 
second time! But the cell-door was still 
closed on her. The only chance of ever open- 
ing it—the only hope of publicly asserting her 
innocence, lay in appealing to the King’s 
justice by means of a written statement of 
her case, presenting it exactly as it stood in 
all its details, from the beginning at Madame 
Dupare’s to the end in the prison of Caen. 
The production of such a document as this 
was beset with obstacles; the chief of them 
being the difficulty of gaining access to the 
voluminous reports of the evidence given at 
the trial, which were only accessible in those 
days to persons professionally connected with 
the courts of law. If Marie’s case was to be 
placed before the King, no man in France}who 
was not a lawyer could undertake the duty with 
the slightest chance of serving the interests 
of the prisoner and the interests of truth. 

In this disgraceful emergency a man was 
the girl’s cause, whose profes- 


| lately mounted the fatal steps of the Throne. | sion secured to him the indispensable privi- 
| louis the Sixteenth was sovereign of France| lege of examining the evidence against her. 
| when the story of the poor servant-girl ob-| This man—a barrister, named Lecauchois— 
| tained its first court-circulation at Versailles, | not only undertook to prepare a statement of 
The conduct of the King, when the main/|the case from the records of the court—but 
| 

| 


facts of Marie’s case came to his ears, did} further devoted himself to collecting money 
all honour to his sense of duty and his sense | for Marie, from all the charitably-disposed 
of justice. He instantly despatched his Royal inhabitants of the town. 


It is to be said to 
his credit that he honestly faced the diffi- 
culties of his task, and industriously com- 
pleted the document which he had engaged 
to furnish, On the other hand, it must be 
recorded to his shame, that his motives were 
interested throughout, and that with almost 
incredible meanness, he paid himself for the 


| The girl’s life now hung literally on a/employment of his time by putting the 


greater part of the sum which he had 
collected for his client in his own pocket. 
With her one friend, no less than with all her 
enemies, it seems to have been Marie’s hard 
fate to see the worst side of human nature, 
on every occasion when she was brought into 
contact with her fellow-creatures, 

The statement pleading for the revision of 


right for the future by registering the Royal| Marie’s trial was sent to Paris. An eminent 
order on the day when they received it. The) barrister at the Court of Requests, framed a 
next morning, the twenty-seventh, it was| petition from it, the prayer of which was 
sent to Caen ; and it reached the authorities; granted by the king. 


Acting under the 


| Royal order, the judges of the Court of 


That twenty-eighth of July, seventeen| Kequests, furnished themselves with the 


reports of the evidence as drawn up at Caen ; 
and after examining the whole case, unani- 
mously decided that there was good and 


y, and Procurator Revel was not disposed sufficient reason for the revision of the trial. 
to desecrate it by so much as five minutes per-| The order to that effect was not issued to 


rmance of week-day work. 
On Monday, the twenty-ninth, the crowd 
assembled to see the execution. ‘The stake 
| Was set up, the soldiers were called out, the 
\ executioner was ready. 


ho: 


All the preliminary | executioner. 


, horror of the torturing and burning was} long, long time must have passed to the poor 
| Muffered to darken round the miserable! girl who was still languishing in her prison + 


| the parliament of Rouen before the twenty- 


fourth of May, seventeen hundred and 
eighty-four — nearly two years after the 
king’s mercy had saved Marie from the 
Who can say how slowly that 
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The Rouen parliament, feeling that it was 
held accountable for its proceedings to a 
high court of judicature, acting under the 
direct authority of the King himself, recog- 
nised at last, readily enough, that the 
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ferred the document to his council ; and the 
council issued an order submitting the 
decree to the final investigation of the par- 
liament of Paris. 

At last, then, after more than three migey. 


interests of its own reputation and thejable years of imprisonment, the victim of 
interests of rigid justice were now intimately | Madame Dupare and Procurator Revel haj 
bound up together; and applied itself im-|burst her way through all intervenjp 
partially, on this occasion at least, to the | obstacles of law and intricacies of office, to 
consideration of Marie’s case. Asa necessary | the judgment-seat of that highest law-couy 
consequence of this change of course, the|in the country, which had the final power of 
authorities of Caen began, for the first time, | ending her long sufferings and of doing he 
to feel seriously alarmed for themselves. If | signal justice on her adversaries of all degrees, 
the parliament of Rouen dealt fairly by the | The parliament of Paris was now to estimats 


prisoner, a fatal exposure of the whole 
party would be the certain result. Under 
these circumstances, Procurator Revel and 
his friends sent a private requisition to the 
authorities at Rouen, conjuring them to 
remember that the respectability of their 
professional brethren was at stake, and sug- 
gesting that the legal establishment of 
Marie’s innocence was the mistake of all 
others which it was now most urgently 
necessary to avoid. The parliament of Rouen 
was, however, far too cautious, if not too 
honest, to commit itself to such an atrocious 
proceeding as was here plainly indicated. 


in all its importance the unutterable 
that had been inflicted on her; and the 
eloquent tongue of one of the first advocates 
of that famous bar was to plead her cause 
openly before God, the king, and the country, 
The pleading of Monsieur Fournel (Maries 
counsel) before the parliament of Paris, rm. 
|mains on record, At the outset, he assumes 
the highest ground for the prisoner, He 
| disclaims all intention of gaining her her 
liberty by taking the obvious technical objeo- 


Caen and Rouen. He insists on the necessity 
of vindicating her innocence legally and 











After gaining as much time as possible by) morally before the world, and of obtaining 
prolonging their deliberations to the utmost, | the fullest compensation that the law allows 
the authorities resolved on adopting a middle | for the fearful injuries which the original 
course, which on the one hand should not) prosecution had inflicted on his client, In 


| tions to the illegal and irregular sentences of | 


actually establish the prisoner’s innocence, | pursuance of this design, he then proceeds to | 


and, on the other, should not publicly expose | examine the evidence of the alleged poisoning 


the disgraceful conduct of the prosecution at! and the alleged robbery, step by step, pointing | 


Caen. 
twelfth of March, seventeen hundred and |tradictions and improbabilities which have 
eighty-five, annulled the sentence of Procu-| been already briefly indicated in this narra- 
rator Revel on technical grounds ; suppressed | tive. 
the further publication of the statement of| clearness and ability, leads, as every one who 
Marie’s case, which had been drawn out by | has followed the particulars of the case from 
the advocate Lecauchois, as libellous towards|the beginning will readily understand, to 
Monsieur Revel and Madame Duparc; and| very serious result. The arguments for the 
announced that the prisoner was ordered to| defence cannot assert Marie’s innocence 
remain in confinement until more ample in-| without shifting the whole weight of sm» 
formation could be collected relating to the} picion, in the matter of Monsieur de Beau- 
doubtful question of her innocence or her fieu’s death by poisoning, on to the shoulders 
guilt. No such information was at all likely | of her mistress Siedenes Dupare. 

to present itself (more especially after the| It is necessary, in order to prepare the 


only existing narrative of the case had been| reader for the extraordinary termination of | 


suppressed); and the practical effect of the| the proceedings, to examine this question 


decree therefore was to keep Marie in prison’ suspicion in some of its most striking details. | 


for an indefinite period, after she had been| The poisoning of Monsieur de Beaulieu may 
illegally deprived of her liberty already from | be accepted, in consideration of the medi 
August, seventeen. hundred and eighty-one | evidence, as a proved fact, to begin with 


to March, seventeen hundred and eight-five.|The question that remains is, whether that | 


Who shall say that the respectable classes did — was accidental or premedi 
not take good care of their respectability on the 
eve of the French Revolution ! 


Their decree, not issued until the! out in the fullest detail the monstrous con | 


The course thus pursued, with signal | 


n either case, the evidence points directly at | 
| Madame Dupare, and leads to the conclusion | 
Marie’s only hope of recovering her free-|that she tried to shift the blame of the | 
dom, and exposing her unscrupulous enemies | poisoning (if accidental) and the guilt of it | 


to the obloquy and the punishment which | (if premeditated) from herself to her servatt | 


they richly deserved, lay in calling the at-| Suppose the poisoning to have been ae 
tention of the higher tribunals of the capital dental. Suppose arsenic to have been pu 
to the cruelly cunning decree of the par-| chased for some legitimate domestic purpo™, 
liament of Rouen. Accordingly, she once and to have been carelessly left in one 
more petitioned the Throne. The King re- the salt-cellars, on the dresser—who 
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the hasty-pudding? Madame Dupare. Who|victim of an accident, would she have re- 
—assuming that the dinner next day really | mained content with no better help than that 
contained some small portion of poison, just | of an apothecary’s boy ? would she not have 
mough to swear by—prepared that dinner ?| sent, as her father grew worse, for the best 

| Madame Dupare and her daughter, while | medical assistance which the town afforded ? 
| theservant was asleep. Having caused the | The facts show that she summoned just help 
| death of her father, and having produced | enough, barely to save appearances, and no 
ptoms of illness in herself and her guests,|more. The facts show that she betrayed a 

| bya dreadful accident, how does the circum-| singular anxiety to have the body laid out, 
| stantial evidence further show that Madame|as soon as possible after life was extinct. 
| Dupare tried to fix the responsibility of that|The facts show that she maintained an un- 
accident on her servant, before she openly | natural composure on the day of the death. 

| charged the girl with poisoning? In the| These are significant circumstances. They 
| first place, she is the only one of the dinner-| speak for themselves independently of the 
| party who attributes the general uneasiness | evidence given afterwards, in which she and 
| to poison. She not only does this, but she|her child contradicted each other as to the 
| Indicates the kind of poison used, and de-|time that elapsed when the old man had eaten 
) dares in the kitchen that it is burnt,—so as| his fatal meal, before he was taken ill, Add 
to lead to the inference that the servant,|to these serious facts, the mysterious disap- 
who has removed the dishes, has thrown! pearance from the house of the eldest sen, 
some of the poisoned food on the fire. Here| which was never accounted for; and the 
is a foregone conclusion on the subject of| rumour of purchased poison, which was never 
arsenic in Madame Dupare’s mind, and an| investigated, Consider, besides, whether the 
inference in connection with it, directed at| attempt to sacrifice the servant's life be not 

| the servant by Madame Duparc’s lips. In| more eonsistent with the ruthless determina- 
| thesecond place, if any trust at all is to be) tion of a criminal, than with the terror of an 
put in the evidence touching the finding of| innocent woman who shrinks from accepting 
arsenic on or about Marie’s person, that| the responsibility of a frightful accident—and 

| trust must be reposed in the testimony of|determine at the same time, whether the 
' Surgeon Hébert, who first searched the girl.| infinitesimal amount of injury done by the 
| Where does he find the arsenic and the| poisoned dinner can be most probably attri- 
| bread-crumbs? In Marie’s pockets, Who buted to lucky accident, or to premeditated 
takes the most inexplicably officious notice of! doctoring of the dishes with just arsenic 

| wich a trifle as Marie’s dress, at the most|enough to preserve appearances, and to im- 


| shockingly inappropriate time when the/ plicate the servant without too seriously in- 


father of Madame Dupare lies dead in the! juring the company on whom she waited. 
house? Madame Dupare herself. Who} Give all these serious considerations their due 
| tells Marie to take off her Sunday pockets,| weight ; then look back to the day of Mon- 
} and sends her into her own room (which she} sieur de Beaulieu’s death : and say if Madame 
| herself has not entered during the night, and | Dupare was the victim of a dreadful accident, 
| which has been open to the intrusion of any | or the perpetrator of an atrocious crime ! 
| one else in the house) to tie on the very} That she was one or the other, and that, 
pockets in which the arsenic is found? Ma-|in either case, she was the originator of the 
dame Dupare. Who put the arsenicinto the| vile conspiracy against her servant, which 
pockets? Is it jumping to a conclusion to| these pages disclose, was the conclusion to 
answer once more, Madame Dupare ? which Monsieur Fournel’s pleading on his 
Thus far, we have assumed that the mistress} clients behalf inevitably led. That pleading 
attempted to shift the blame of a fatal acci-| satisfactorily demonstrated Marie’s innocence 
dent on to the shoulders of the servant.|of poisoning and theft, and her fair claim to 
Do the facts bear out that theory, or do they! the fullest Jegal compensation for the wrong 
to the suspicion that the woman was| inflicted on her. On the twenty-third of 
aparricide, and that she tried to fix on the| May, seventeen hundred and eighty-six, the 


Simple friendless country girl, the guilt of her! Parliament of Paris issued its decree, dis- 
adful crime? If the poisoning of the} charging her from the remotest suspicion of 
hasty pudding was accidental, the salting of| guilt, releasing her from her long imprison- 
tt, through which the poisoning was, to all| ment, and authorising her to bring an action 
appearance, effected, must have been a part/for damages, against the person or persons 
ofthe habitual cookery of the dish. So far,| who had falsely accused her of murder and 
however, from this being the case, Madame} theft, The truth had triumphed, and the 
parc had expressly warned her servant| poor servant-girl had found laws to protect 
| Bot to use salt; and only used the salt (or | her at last, Under these altered circum- 
® arsenic) herself, after asking a question | stances, what happened to Madame Duparc? 
Which implied a direct contradiction of her} What happened to Procurator Revel, and his 
| %n directions, and the inconsistency of! fellow-conspirators? What happened to the 
| Which she made no attempt whatever to|authorities of the parliament of Rouen ? 
¢xplain, Again, when her father was taken} Nothing. 


enh Dupare had been only the! The premonitory rumblings of that great 
a, 
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earthquake of nations which History calls | availingly, that sympathy was offered to hep 
the French Revolution, were, at this time,|heartily and without limit. She becams 
already beginning to make themselves heard ; row a public character in Paris. The people 
and any public scandal which affected the | followed her in crowds wherever she went, 
wealthier and higher classes involved a/}A subscription was set on foot, which, for the 
serious social risk, the importance of which | time at least, secured her a comfortable jg. 
no man in France could then venture to|dependence. Friends rose up in all directions 
estimate. If Marie claimed the privilege|to show her such attention as might be jy 
which a sense of justice, or rather a sense of|their power; and the simple country gir) | 
decency, had forced the parliament of Paris | when she was taken to see the sights of Parig | 
to concede to her,—and, through her counsel, | actually beheld her own name placarded jg | 
she did claim it,—the consequences of the | the showmen’s bills, and her presence adyep. | 
legal inquiry into her case which her demand | tised as the greatest attraction that could be | 
for damages necessarily involved, would pro-| offered to the public. When, in due courg 
bably be the trying of Madame Dupare, | of time, all this excitement had evaporated, 
either for parricide, or for homicide by mis-| Marie married prosperously, and the govern | 
adventure ; the dismissal of Procurator Revel | ment granted her its licence to open a shop 
from the functions which he had disgrace-| for the sale of stamped papers. The last we | 
fully abused ; and the suspension from office | hear of her is, that she was a happy wife and | 
of the authorities at Caen and Rouen, who| mother, and that she performed every duty 
had in various ways forfeited public confi-| of life in such a manner as to justify the dee 
dence by aiding and abetting him. Here then | interest which had been universally felt for 
was no less a prospect in view than the/|her by the people of France. 

disgrace of a respectable family, and the dis- 
honouring of the highest legal functionaries 
of two important provincial towns! And) 
for what end was the dangerous exposure to 
be made? Merely to do justice to the 
daughter of a common day-labourer, who had 


Her story is related here, not only because | 
it seemed to contain some elements of interest 
in itself, but also because the facts of which 
it is composed may claim to be of some little | 
historical importance, as helping to expose 





been illegally sentenced to torture and burn- 
ing, and illegally confined in prison for nearly 
five years. ‘To make a wholesale sacrifice of 
her superiors, no matter how wicked they 
might be, for the sake of giving a mere ser- 
vant-girl compensation for the undeserved 
obloquy and misery of many years, was too 
preposterous and too suicidal an act of justice 


the unendurable corruptions of society in 
France before the Revolution. It may not | 
be amiss for those persons whose historical 
point of view obstinately contracts its range 
to the Reign of Terror, to look a little farther 
back—to remember that the hard case of | 
oppression here related had been, for some 
thing like one hundred years, the case (with | 





to be thought of for a moment. Accordingly, | minor changes of circumstance) of the forlorn | 
when Marie was prepared to bring her action| many against the powerful few, all over | 
for damages, the lawyers laid their heads! France—and then to consider whether there 

together, in the interests of society. It was | was not a reason and a necessity, a dreadful | 
found possible to put her out of court at once |last necessity, for the French Revolution. | 





and for ever, by taking a technical objection 
to the proceedings in which she was plaintiff, 
at the very outset. This disgraceful means 
of escape once discovered, the girl’s guilty 
persecutors instantly took advantage of it, 
She was formally put out of court, without 
the possibility of any further appeal. Procu- 
rator Revel and the other authorities retained 
their distinguished legal positions ; and the 
question of the guilt or innocence of Madame 
Dupare, in the matter of her father’s death, 
remains a mystery which no man can solve 
to this day. 

After recording this scandalous termina- 
tion of the legal proceedings, it is gratifying 
to be able to conclude the story of Marie’s 
unmerited sufferings with a picture of her 
after-life which leaves an agreeable impres- 
sion on the mind, If popular sympathy, 
after her release from prison, could console 
her for the hard measure of injustice under 
which she had suffered so long and so un- 


That Revolution has expiated, and is still 
expiating, its excesses, by political failures 
which all the world can see. But the social 
good which it indisputably effected remains | 
to this day. Take, as an example, the ad | 
|ministration of justice in France at the pre- 
sent time. Whatever its short-comings may | 
| still be, no innocent French woman could be | 
treated, now, 18 an innocent French woman | 
was once treated, at a period so little remote | 
‘from our own time as the end of the last | 
century. 
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